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II 


Foreword 


I realize that I speak with code words. Those of us who survived the War do not 
use the words “Holocaust”, “deported”, “murdered”, etc. The code we talk with 
uses “during the War”, “taken away”, “did not come back”. We instinctively feel 
that referring to the complex events and feelings as “the Holocaust,” simplifies it. 
The word Holocaust is not well defined. When referring to the Holocaust as hor- 
rible, terrible, and inhumane, those words are only words. They are not specific, 
and could be applied to any unpleasant event. It is like saying something is small 
(or large); how small? Small compared to what? In science and engineering one 
gives the exact size, and then everybody knows how large or small an object is. 
People with different experiences may say the war was terrible, “we had only 5 oz 
of meat every week”, or ”my husband was away fighting the war”. Can you use the 
same adjectives to describe the conditions in the death-camps, or the plight of the 
woman in a camp or in a ghetto, whose husband was taken away as a forced laborer 
by the same army and was exposed not only to the same war but also to the sadism 
of his own countrymen? So what does “terrible” mean? How do you measure 
“terrible” and “more terrible”? In this account I will try to be specific, describing 
events as they happened and my feelings without characterizing them subjectively. 

There is a Chinese curse “may you live an interesting life!” I suffered under two 
totalitarian regimes; 1 lived on two Continents, in four Countries, at 15 different 
addresses in the first 42 years of my life. 1 think my life qualifies as “interesting” 
At least interesting enough to record its highlights (or low points?) for my grand- 
children. 

This book is not a diary; it does not describe every event in my life. It is more 
like a collection of anecdotes describing situations that are still vivid in my mem- 
ory. Other events, which may have been interesting at the time, have faded from 
my memory. 


Eva Bozoki 
Cliffside Park, NJ 
July 2010 
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1935-1945 


Izabella utca 

We lived in a nice middle-class neighborhood of Budapest, not far from the 
main thoroughfare, the semicircular “Ring” (or Korut) on one side and the green 
Varosliget with its amusement park, Zoo, Szecsenyi Fiirdo and the famous Gundel 
Restaurant, on the other side. The elegant Andrassy ut and the busy, commercial 
Kiraly utca were just a block away in opposite directions. 

My grandparents moved into that large apartment just before I was born. My 
parents were living with them since my father could not afford to rent a nice apart- 
ment on his own (my mother did not work after I was born). My grandfather had 
a good job; he was a typesetter at a German-language newspaper, the Pester Lloyd. 
He also must have had some money saved since we lived modestly but quite com- 
fortably. Our apartment was on the first floor of a nicely maintained three-story 
apartment building. There was even a decorative statue (a Roman figure dressed in 
a cascading toga) in the corner of the wide main staircase. The more elegant apart- 
ments, two on each floor, opened off of the main staircase, and their windows 
faced the street. The most desirable of those apartments were those on the first 
floor (the European counting of floors starts with the ground floor). Since there 
was no elevator in the building and because the rooms had high ceilings there were 
many stairs to climb. The well-built, massive buildings in this part of Budapest 
were constructed in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, well before elevators 
came into vogue. The cheaper, smaller apartments that faced the inner courtyard 
could be accessed only from the narrower and less ornate back staircase. There 
were three of these apartments on each floor. The concierge’s family lived in one 
of those apartments on the ground floor. Their duties included collecting the gar- 
bage every day from the little wooden garbage boxes kept outside the apartments, 
keeping the building clean and letting in tenants who returned late. The entrance 
doors to apartment buildings in general were locked at 10 or 11 PM, after which 
you had to ring the concierge’s bell to be let in. Of course you had to tip the con- 
cierge. All over Europe this was the custom. 

The building was solidly constructed with high-ceilinged rooms and outside walls 
that were almost lm thick. These rooms were very attractive but hard to heat. At 
least the thick walls insulated the apartment very well. In the summer we let the 
wooden shades down when the sun started to stream in, to be opened again only 
after the sun sank behind the buildings. We never felt the need for air-condition- 
ing. Only the fashionable Lipot district had newer, more modern apartment build- 
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ings (these were constructed in the 1 920’s and 30’s) with elevators, central heating, 
bidets and a toilet in the bathroom in addition to a toilet in a separate WC. 1 

Our home had three large rooms, two of which faced the street and the third 
faced the courtyard. The large kitchen was to the right of the entrance. A long, 
narrow, and dark corridor connected the kitchen and the two “nice” rooms that 
faced the street. The maid’s room, pantry, toilet and a large bathroom with a white 
tub and sink opened from the right side of this corridor. My grandparents’ room, 
facing the courtyard, opened from the left side of the corridor. For ventilation and 
light, the bath, toilet, pantry and the maid’s room had small windows to a so-called 
light-court (a ventilation shaft). This light-court ran upward from our floor. 

My parents’ and I shared the smaller of the two street-facing rooms. It opened 
from the larger room, but also had private access through the bathroom. My uncles 
(my mother’s two brothers) slept in the large “dining room.” For some time one 
of my great-grandmothers, another time one of my great-grandfathers, and one 
of my grandfather’s brothers also stayed with us (there were ten children in both 
of my maternal grandparents family). They slept in the maid’s room and the maid 
slept in the kitchen on a folding bed. 

1 was terrified of walking down the long corridor, which stemmed from an in- 
cident while my great-uncle was staying with us. Fie was missing a leg, so he had 
prosthesis that he removed each night. For some reason, he once put it against the 
wall in the corridor. It frightened me so much that from that time on I ran like hell, 
singing loudly when I could not avoid going through the corridor. 

Winter or summer, we washed ourselves in cold water. Once or twice a week, the 
maid (we had young girls from the country to help my ailing grandmother until the 
restrictions on Jews forbade it) made a fire in the special stove that boiled water 
in the water-tank so we could have a bath, or at least wash with warm water. We 
did not have an electric water boiler until well after the war, maybe in the late 50’s. 

Having a maid was quite common in middle class families like ours. It was a 
necessity at the time, when washing was done by hand, irons had to be filled with 
coal embers, clothing and sheets were mended and socks were darned, when there 
was only a small icebox (filled daily with chunks of ice that were carried upstairs 
from a horse-drawn ice-truck) which made daily trips to the market necessary, and 
when cooking was always and entirely done from scratch. Even pasta was made by 
hand. Between my grandparents, parents and uncles, there were a lot of mouths to 
feed and lots of clothing to wash, iron, and mend. I still have my little, child-size 
coal-iron that I got as a toy so that I could imitate the grown-ups. Laundry, for 


1 The WC is like a small powder room without the sink. 
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which we hired a washwoman in addition to our maid, was done once a month. 
The laundry room was at the back of the building. The dirty clothes had to be car- 
ried down, soaped and scrubbed on the side of the wooden washtub. The whites 
were then boiled in a large cauldron. Wringing the large pieces was not an easy job 
either. The clean clothes then had to be carried to the “hanging”-room. They took 
days to dry. Then the sheets were put through a wringer . 2 and the clothes were 
ironed. Running a household in those days was hard work! 

The dining room had a large tile stove, which was fashionable in apartment build- 
ings at the time. The ashes were cleaned out and new logs were loaded and lit every 
morning. After the logs were burning well, the iron-door was closed so that they 
burned very slowly. The tiles became too hot to be touched. By the late afternoon 
and evening it cooled down enough to lean against the warm tiles. It was a favor- 
ite spot for all of us on winter evenings. The stove was enough to heat the two 
street-facing rooms as long as the connecting double door was kept open. When 
the doors were closed for the night, our smaller room was warm enough to fall 
asleep in, under our eiderdowns. My grandparents’ room had a separate iron stove. 
However, the large hallway, bathroom and toilet were ice cold; it took desperation 
to use them. 

Each apartment had a small storage area in the cellar. They were separated from 
each other by unfinished planks and secured by padlocks. In the fall we bought 
enough wood and coal for the winter. The coal / wood man went around the neigh- 
borhood with a horse-drawn carriage loaded with the stuff and delivered the or- 
dered number of baskets of fuel to the tenant’s cellar. Then every week the wood 
blocks had to be chopped into smaller pieces and carried upstairs in small baskets 
and buckets. Before the war, that was the maid’s chore. After the war, this job fell 
mainly to my grandfather. When he was in his late seventies, and early eighties, my 
mother, Nagyi 3 regularly hired men to chop the wood and bring it upstairs, but 
my grandfather fired them and did it himself. (It must run in the family, because 
much-much later, when she was in her nineties, my brother and I kept hiring help 
for Nagyi and she kept firing them.) 

The basements of these apartment buildings, which were constructed for storing 
wood and coal were spooky, dirty, airless, and bug-ridden places. During the war 

2 A wringer is a mechanical laundry aid consisting of two rollers in a sturdy frame, connected by 
cogs and powered by a hand crank. 

3 I called my mother Anya, or Anyu that corresponds to Mom, but with the birth of her 1 st grand- 
child, my daughter Andrea, she suddenly became Nagyi (about equivalent with Granny). The equiva- 
lent for Dad is Apa, or Apu. Nagymama means Grandmother, and Nagypapa is Grandfather. Chil- 
dren address adults by attaching “neni” (female) or “bacsi” (male) to their name, like Margit neni or 
Lakner bacsi 
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they were used as air-raid shelters. Because of the solid construction of the build- 
ings, they provided enough protection unless they suffered a direct hit. 


Childhood (1935-1941) 

I had a protected childhood. 1 was the first, and until after the War the only 
grandchild in the Rona family. We lived with my doting grandparents. My grand- 
father “Rona” (as his colleagues and friends called him; a nickname that stuck to 
his dying days) came home from work around 3 pm, and had his lunch (ebed in 
Hungarian) then. Lunch is the main meal in Europe. Dinner (vacsora) is usually 
something light; sometimes only tea with thick slices of bread fried in fat (goose 
or pig) and rubbed with fresh garlic. We: my grandmother, mother, myself and the 
maid ate earlier, but if lunch was something I liked, then I carried my little stool to 
the table and asked “You are not mean, are you? Will you share it with me?” And, 
of course, he did. 1 stood on the stool to reach the plate, and he shared the food. 
My absolute favorite was “grizes teszta” (also called “daras teszta”). It was farina 
mixed with a little hot milk and sauteed in a pan with a litde hot oil, then mixed 
with already-boiled pasta and liberally sprinkled with sugar. It is a cheap dish. 

During the summer we sometimes went to Dunakeszi, a small town on the 
Danube about 18 km north of Budapest, where the printers’ union had a small 
recreation area with a motel-like structure. The Danube was just on the other side 
of the road from us. One year (maybe more than once) we stayed there a week, 
but usually only for the weekend. We could go into the water to play or swim (care- 
fully). My grandparents proudly showed me off (even there “Rona” was a popular 
figure, playing “ultimo” —a card game, with other men in the afternoons). 1 found 
a picture showing me with my grandparents —I may have been three years old. 

1 think my mother stayed there with me when I was quite litde for a week or 
so. She told me once that at this stage of her life she could not cook, and when 
she made hot cereal (cream of wheat cooked in milk) for me it was so hard that 
another, more experienced mother told her to throw it out. 1 found a handwritten 
note from my grandmother to my mother in which she refers to some meat she 
was sending her with cooking instructions. The letter also expressed how much 
she was missing me and instructed my mother “to take good care” of me, and to 
dress me in warm-enough clothes. This note (and the meat) was probably sent to 
us at Dunakeszi by my grandmother. My father also signed the note, but this needs 
more explanation. When I was litde, and I wanted to express my boundless love for 
my father, 1 called him “my spinach, my carrots”. I have no idea why or how this 
started, but this is why he signed the note: “the spinach and carrot Janos”. 
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Another memory of my father is that Sunday mornings I regularly climbed into 
my parents bed and he played “catch as catch can” with me, meaning he tickled 
and wrestled me wherever he could. 1 misunderstood the rules of the game and I 
“caught” the bed frame instead of catching him! (I now play a similar game with 
my grandchildren that they enjoy very much). 

I also remember going with my parents on small outings to the hills of Buda on a 
Saturday or Sunday. They were young; she was 23 and he was 27 when I was born. 
They were fun to be with both then and later when I was in my teens and early 
twenties. They could relate to me and to my friends. 

A rare treat for the whole family was when on a Sunday morning we all (including 
my grandparents) went to the garden section of the Gundel restaurant ordering 
bread and korozott, beer for the men and malnaszorp 4 5 for me. They brought out 
the main ingredient, the spreadable liptaer cheese in the middle of a large plate, 
surrounded by little dips of the other ingredients to be mixed in; minced onion, 
mustard, paprika, and caraway seeds. It was fun, and I felt privileged that we could 
enjoy such an outing. 

My father was a bright man; he was good at math and could draw very well. 
Originally he wanted to be an engineer, but the Numerus clausui* prevented him 
from attending university. He became, as his father had, a cabinetmaker, spending 
(prior to his marriage) his apprentice year in Paris. Before the war, and before he 
was taken into forced labor, he worked in a furniture factory. It was neither sat- 
isfying nor well paid. After the war, with his father dead, he reopened his father’s 
workshop. Working without help, he specialized in making picture frames, but oc- 
casionally made bigger pieces, like a special, 2-sided writing table and a double bed 
for me after I got married. Both my grandfather and my father were sought after by 
the artists; preparing their paintings for exhibitions. They got many paintings from 
the artists as gifts, and they bought other pieces. Their collection now is divided 
between Tamas and me. 

My mother graduated from a Polgari, run by the Scottish nuns. 6 She worked in an 
office until I was born. The first few years of my life she didn’t want to work and 
did not have to since my father was earning an income, then after my father was 
taken away she couldn’t work since Jews were unemployable. I remember, walking 
with her from our apartment to the Rosegarden (Rozsakert) frequently: one block 

4 A sweet, carbonated drink made from raspberry syrup. 

5 It is the Latin expression for “closed numbers”. Introduced in 1920 in Hungary, it was a mean to 
limit the number of Jewish students at the Universities to an absolute minimum. 

6 It was not uncommon at the time in Hungary for Jewish children to attend schools run by Scottish 
nuns or Piarist fathers. 
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to Kiraly utca, then turning left to go eight more blocks. Kiraly utca with its 3-4 
story apartment buildings —each with storefronts, became a wide, wild-chestnut 
tree lined alley (Fasor) after only three blocks. It was a very pleasant walk. One of 
my favorite activities in the fall was collecting the shiny chestnuts. They fell from 
the trees and their thick green outer shells broke. The whole pavement was cov- 
ered with lots and lots of shiny brown chestnuts. They were not edible, but with a 
few pins and some colored yarn, we could make dolls and furniture out of them. 
Unfortunately, they aged quickly, loosing their sheen and becoming dull, thus unat- 
tractive. 

Rozsakert was a small area (named after the abundance of roses -rozsa in Hun- 
garian) of the Varosliget, where children could play while the mothers and nan- 
nies sat on the benches watching over their charges. As children (younger than 
school-age, that is, not older than 6) started to arrive they formed litde groups 
playing games like hide and seek or ring-around-the-rosy. According to unwritten 
etiquette, the newer arrivals asked, “can 1 play?” and then were included. There 
was no playground equipment (maybe a slide, but I don’t think so) and no stepping 
on the grass either. There was a middle-aged man, the guard (csosz in Hungarian), 
who watched for any transgression. The children played nicely in the allowed area. 
Midmornings the milkman came, pushing his cart, selling milk and cocoa in small 
glass bottles. I knew we could not really afford it and 1 never asked (my mother 
always brought a snack from home), but sometimes she still bought me cocoa. 1 
greatly appreciated it and was very happy sipping the cocoa through a straw pro- 
vided by the milkman. 

An early incident in the Rozsakert stands out in my memory. When 1 asked the 
usual question “can I play?” one of the children answered with a question of her 
own “what is your religion?” Not only did 1 not know what my religion was, 1 
did not know what religion meant. I had never heard that word. I was sheltered; 
grown-ups did not discuss these things in front of me, and I was too young to 
notice things. I ran to my mother repeating the question and in spite of her every 
effort to prevent me from returning to the group 1 ran back loudly repeating “Jew- 
ish”, only to be told “we don’t play with Jews.” I think after that we did not go to 
the Rozsakert, so I mostly had to stay indoors. 

The only thing 1 can remember about religion from that time was a (nonde- 
nominational) children’s prayer that my mother said with me at bedtime. It went 
something like that: 

En Istenem, Jo Istenem My God, my good God 

Becsukodik mar a szemem, My eyes are closing, 

De a tied nyitva Atyam, But yours, my Father, are open, 
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Amig alszom vigyazz ream, 
Vigyazz kedves sziileimre, 
nagysziileimre, 


Watch over me while 1 am sleeping, 
Watch over my dear parents, 
grandparents, 

.. and a whole list of loved ones 
Amen 


Amen 


1 started school in the fall of 1941 when 1 was 6 V 2 years old. That summer 
my other grandfather, “bajusz”-nagypapa, took me to visit his side of the family. 
Bajusz means mustache in Hungarian. He had a long, twirled (many times over) 
mustache that —as a child- 1 loved to twirl. No one but me was ever allowed to 
touch his mustache! We went to Bojt, Berettyoujfalu and Nagyvarad, where the 
Farkas’s and Glaubers lived (my grandfather changed his name from Glauber to 
the more Hungarian sounding Gombosi). As I remember, Bojt was a small village, 7 
and the Glauber family we stayed with had children older than me, who taught me 
to play cards. This was the first time in my life that I saw farm animals up close; 1 
even held two little chicks, one in each hand (I found a photo of that). I remember 
that it took some convincing before I dared to touch them, and even more con- 
vincing to hold them. 

Berettyoujfalu was a larger place, maybe a small town. I don’t remember much 
about the place, or about which families we stayed with. 

Nagyvarad is a large town (which now belongs to Romania). We stayed with one 
of the Farkas’s. They had a nice apartment and there were two big girls, at least ten 
years older than me. I still remember that it took much cajoling before I was willing 
to take a bath in the tub - in my underwear. There was no earthly power to make 
me take them off in front of other people; 1 was that shy. 

All these places are on the eastern boarder of Hungary, including Vancsod, 
where my father was born (I don’t think we ever visited Vancsod). We had lots 
of relatives in that part of the world, but only one, Gizi Glauber survived the war. 
The rest perished in Auschwitz. Gizi came back, and made Aliyah to Israel very 
soon thereafter, where she married and had two children: Hajelet who lives in Sac- 
ramento with her two sons, and David who lives in Israel with his children. 

The reason we had so many relatives is that my Gombosi grandfather married 
three times. All of his wives came from that area. My grandmother, Hannah Her- 
skovits (and their oldest child, Rozsi) died of consumption. The second and third 
wives, Mathilda Farkas and Serena Schwartz died of cancer and of the Spanish flu. 


7 According to the 2001 census Bojt is 10 sq ml with a population of 608, Vancsod 34 sq ml with 
1350 people, Berettyoujfalu is 171 sq ml with 16,100 people, and Nagyvarad (Oradea) has a popula- 
tion of 240,000. 
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Rozsi and my father are from the first marriage, and Juci is from the second. Juci 
idolized her half brother all her life; he was HER BROTHER, and she would have 
been deeply offended by any reference to “half”. 

Bajusz nagypapa had a small workshop in the oldest, inner part of Pest. He made 
furniture and picture frames. He had one longtime employee, Mr. Szeles. 8 The 
workshop had a front area and a back room. The heavier, dustier work was done 
in the back room where the floor was always covered with wood shavings. The 
room smelled of the shavings and the special carpenters’ glue they used (some 
kind of resin). The back room had a window and a door to the inner courtyard of 
the apartment building that housed the workshop. The public toilets were accessed 
from the courtyard (they were awful; dirty and smelly). The front area was divided 
into a smaller section with an entrance from the street (Cukor utca) where the cus- 
tomers were served, and a larger area with no windows that served pardy to store 
the raw material and the completed products, and pardy to do finishing work, like 
varnishing. This area was vertically divided and narrow ladder-like stairs led up to 
the upper part that served as living quarters. My grandfather lived there with his 
daughter Juci, who was working in a lawyer’s office as an “office girl.” 

I don’t know if this arrangement was to save money after my father got married 
and moved in with his in-laws, or if it was the consequence of the mounting diffi- 
culties for Jews, or if there was some other reason. All 1 remember is that regularly 
(maybe once a week) my mother and I visited Bajusz nagypapa. There was a small 
Mom-and-Pop stationary store at the corner where 1 was sent to pick out my favor- 
ite presents: pictures of little angels and flowers on shiny, colorful, intricately laced 
paper, or decals that could be —with infinite care, transferred onto white paper. 
Probably, my grandfather and mother discussed grown-up things in my absence. 
1 felt proud that 1 had “unlimited access” to such treasures, but in reality I was a 
thoughtful, frugal kid, always careful not to demand too much. 

1 don’t remember ever seeing Juci; we probably visited when she was away at 
work. I realized only much later, when 1 started to visit Juci in Stockholm (as her 
only living relative aside from Tamas), how much animosity there was between my 
mother and Juci, how much of a grudge Juci held for “taking away HER brother 
from her.” 

“He promised Rozsi,” (the eldest sister, who passed away when I was a few 
months old) “that he would always take care of me, and instead he married Magda 
(my mother)” —she said well into her 70s. During my Stockholm visits she always 

8 Juci strongly believed that it was Mr. Szeles, who denounced her when she was hiding in the work- 
shop. The Arrowcross people found her and sent her to the collection point to be deported. She was 
taken to Bergen Belsen, like my mother. 


made insulting remarks about my mother even though 1 always told her 1 didn’t 
want to hear them. Her dislike always got the better of her; she was not disciplined 
enough to bite her tongue. It dawned on me after such an outburst that during 
those weekly visits Bajusz nagypapa must have given my mother money. A picture 
of Anya and me chased by Juci along Cukor utca, Juci shouting insults after such 
a visit suddenly came to mind. Anya, with no income of her own and my father 
already in forced labor, supported wholly by Rona, must have felt that my other 
grandfather should also provide some support, and Juci was incensed about it. She 
was incensed enough to remark in Stockholm that they did not have much money 
and my mother took from the little that they had. 

Since my world was mainly restricted to my mother and to a lesser degree to my 
grandmother, I did not suffer too much from the disappearance of my father, who 
was taken for forced labor in 1940 for a few months, then for good in late 1941 (I 
think). I did not see him again until January 17, 1945, when the Budapest Ghetto 
was liberated. 

In the fall of 1941 1 started going to a nearby private school. It was a Jewish 
orphanage for boys, but it took paying students for income. It was located in the 
Fasor (where I had previously walked so often on my way to Rozsakert). Probably 
the reason for the more expensive private school was to spare me insults and injus- 
tices in an increasingly hostile environment. Again, it was probably my grandfather 
Rona who paid, since my father had already been taken away and my mother did 
not (and by this time, could not) work outside the house. She sometimes made 
some money by making dresses for other little girls. She did not have a license to 
do this, and had to be careful not to get reported by a neighbor or a customer. 1 
remember resenting that I had to stand still trying on those dresses while she made 
them for other children. To this day I am sorry that 1 did not understand and that 
1 complained a lot when I had to help her. 

I disliked school, not because of the studies; I learned easily and was a good stu- 
dent, but because of my teacher, Margit neni. 1 pitied the orphans, and felt that she 
was cruel and unjust to them. Whenever there was a problem like talking during 
classes, inevitably only the participating orphan got (physically) punished, not the 
payed student. The misbehaving student had to hold out a hand with fingers held 
together and Margit neni hit it with a ruler (which was called “kormos”, korom 
meaning nail). Sometimes she hit the head of the offending orphan from behind. 
The paiying students, had to bring two sandwiches to school for lunch. She always 
inspected them before distributing one to each of the orphans and gave the better 
ones (from well-to-do families) to her favorites. 1 finished 3 rd grade in 1 944, and 
was registered for 4 th for the fall, but of course by then the bottom fell out. Jew- 
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ish institutions like schools were closed. The increasingly severe laws against Jews 
prevented us from attending any kind of school. I don’t remember if we started 
school at all, or started and attended only for a few short weeks; probably the latter. 

Even though things were not discussed in my presence, I noticed the grownups 
becoming more and more worried. On March 1 9 of 1 944 I went to the cemetery 
with my grandfather and mother but somehow my mother and I got separated 
from my grandfather in a panicky mob (the German troops came to occupy Hun- 
gary that day). I went home with my mother on the tram. To our great relief, 
grandfather got home safely too. 

* * 

The Erlich’s, mother and daughter (about 12 years older than me), lived on the 
third floor in the back of the building. Lucy, Mrs. Erlich’s daughter taught ballet, 
tap, and acrobatics, and since my mother thought that a girl should learn to move 
gracefully, she enrolled me when I was about 4 or 5 years old. Lucy was a talented 
child dancer, and later choreographer at the Lakner bacsi children’s theatre. Her 
professional name was (is) Lucy Igaz. Lakner bacsi was an institution in the 20’s 
and 30’s. He was the owner and the director of the company and the only adult 
in it. The rest of the cast was composed of children and young adults ranging in 
age from about 4 to 20 years. A whole generation of future famous actors and ac- 
tresses were groomed there, and the child audience enjoyed the performances very 
much. Lucy took her little students to dance in the corps de dance at the theatre. 
1 danced in a few performances. She was taken away together with my mother, but 
her Christian boyfriend (later her husband) risked his own life and pulled her out 
of the forced-march line between Budapest and Vienna. She survived the war us- 
ing false documents. It was much easier for a woman to take on false identity than 
it was for a man. To this day, she and her composer husband, Otto Ullman, as well 
as their actress daughter and granddaughter remain associated with theater. When 
I last visited my mother, I saw Lucy, in her 80’s, easily going up and down the three 
high floors in the building, though I felt like it was an achievement to climb up to 
the first floor. 

* * 

My mother was friendly with a few other mothers who had children about my 
age. I remember Vera Kiichler (they changed their name after the War to Koltai, 
which sounded more Hungarian) whose father was a tailor who made custom 
coats for children. The two mothers gave birth one day apart, and were next to 
each other in the hospital. They lived not far from us on Kiraly utca. The two 
couples remained friendly for many years after the war, but in time they grew apart. 
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Interestingly, not only were their first children, both daughters, the same age; they 
each had a son born 6 weeks apart in 1947. Vera was a beautiful child, her hair set 
in vertical ringlets (her mother used paper dipped in sugar water). She was petite 
and delicate, a sly girlie girl; my exact opposite. I was tomboyish, direct and mas- 
sive. We did not like each other very much. 

Eva Lorand’s parents had a beauty parlor specializing in complete facial treat- 
ments and unwanted hair removal. It was in a prominent location, at the Oktogon, 
the intersection of Korut and Andrassy ut. Eva also took classes with Lucy, and on 
a few occasions we danced together in the dance corps. Her mother did not come 
back after the war. Later her father married his sister-in-law. After the war we went 
to the same high school and remained friends, albeit not close ones. At that time 
to become a beautician one had to go through a two-year program learning not 
only about treatments but also how to make the special creams and lotions. Eva 
graduated from both programs; the high school and the beauty school, at the same 
time. Sometimes she practiced on us, a few of her friends, giving us facials. As far 
as I know, she left Hungary in 1956, and 1 have not heard of her since. 

1 still have a picture taken in the Rozsakert showing me, Vera Kiichler, and Eva 
Lorand. Another picture I found was taken at the orphanage; Vera, Eva and 1, as 
well as Gyurka Schwarz (now Szalai) are in it. We were in the same class. Purely by 
chance, after Gyuri and I were married, Gyurka and his wife, Agi were introduced 
to us by a common friend, and we have remained friends to this day. 

Eva Csapkovits was also my age. Her mother brought her to Rozsakert, where we 
played. She contracted polio around the age of 5 or 6 and died. Her Mother and 
Aunt perished in a camp. 

Gabi Fredrich was the only boy among our friends; I don’t know what happened 
to him and his family. 

* * 

There was a private Jewish summer camp on Szabadsaghegy in a wooded area. 
It was really a villa with enough room for 5-10 children. It was owned and run by 
the Orovan family, whose daughter (maybe 16-18 years old) was the “counselor.” 
It was thought to be good for the health of a city-dwelling child to be outdoors in 
the summer, so —in spite of the fact that it probably cost a considerable amount 
of money- I was sent there for a two-week vacation, as was Vera Kiichler. As I 
remember it, I was miserable being away from my mother for the first time in my 
life. 1 have a small picture showing seven children (me and Vera included) between 
the ages of 5 and 10 with Zsuzsi Orovan. When my daughter Andrea was little, 
not yet a year old, she was constantly sick, with frequent bouts of ear and throat 
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infection combined with coughing. So, on her pediatrician’s advice, we decided to 
send her to Szabadsaghegy for a three-week stay. Someone recommended a retired 
woman who had a house there and sometimes took children in for a short stay. 
1 was miserable about leaving her there, and I think she was miserable too, even 
though it was for her own good. 

* * 

My parents, grandparents, and even my uncles indulged me. For one of my birth- 
days Apa made a miniature grocery store for me. It had a counter and a unit with 
closed compartments in the bottom half, and shelves on the upper half just like 
in the stores! It had miniature boxes, fruit, and other items that are sold in grocery 
stores. I think it even had a small cash register. It was made of wood and trimmed 
with red paint. (When Andrea was 2 or 3 years old, Apa made a dollhouse for her. 
After we left Hungary, my niece, Judit inherited it, but in the end it was left behind 
in Budapest). 

For another birthday (or maybe the same one?) I got a film projector that could 
play small reels of films. 1 remember my parents trying out the projector in the 
dining room after they thought I had fallen asleep. I was still awake and peeked out 
through the small slit in the connecting door that they left open until they came 
to bed so that 1 wouldn’t be afraid of the dark. There was also chocolate. It was a 
delicacy, a luxury item, and Anya carefully portioned out a few squares of it at a 
time for me so that it lasted a long time. “For the child only!” My uncles took me 
for walks during which I was always offered some goodies. Laci sometimes took 
me when he went to meet Gizi. I called her Kakao-neni, because she always of- 
fered me some hot cocoa. For my 5 th or 6 th birthday I got a red bicycle! That was a 
really big present. When Jews had to give up their bicycles and turn them over to 
the Authorities, we asked a Christian acquaintance to keep it for me. After the war 
she said the Russians took it. Sure! The Russians “collected” watches, alcohol, and 
easy-to-carry valuables, not half-size bicycles! 

1 had a special relationship with Laci, the youngest of my relatives; he taught 
me to bike and swim, and later was more like an older friend to Gyuri and me. 
He visited us in Dubna (in 1965), and he and Gyuri drove the Moskvitch back to 
Budapest since I was too pregnant at the time. He also came to visit us in Paris in 
1970. He died young, of kidney disease, in 1975 at age 60. 
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Persecuted 


Jewish Houses 

After the German troops occupied Hungary on March 19, 1944, things got much 
worse. We had to wear the yellow star whenever we left the apartment. Soon Jews 
had to move into designated “Jewish houses”. The non-Jews did not have to move 
out of their apartments in the designated houses. After all Jews were concentrated 
into “Jewish houses”, a new law forbade leaving the buildings except between 
10am and 12pm. The concierge opened the door leading to the street at 10am, and 
locked it at noon. (Prices in the stores shot up during those two hours). Our con- 
cierge had a teenage son, as had another family, who lived next to the concierge’s 
apartment on the ground floor. The two of them came and went with a rifle on 
their shoulder and the Nyilas party (Arrow Cross, the Hungarian Nazi party) arm- 
band on their sleeves. 1 was terrified and hated them. 9 

At one time, Laci’s longtime girlfriend, his future wife, Gizi bribed the concierge 
and took me out to see a movie. She loved me and wanted to give me some release 
from the things happening to us, to give me some semblance of normalcy, some 
fun. We went to the Royal Movie theatre that was on the Korut near Kiraly utca. It 
was part of the Royal Hotel. A few years ago the Corinthia Grand Hotel Royal was 
built on the same site —though without a movie theatre. Everything went well until 
the intermission (it was customary at that time to have an intermission halfway 
through the performance, while the film reel was changed). A woman recognized 
me and started to make a scene calling for the Nyilas’s to take us away. She was a 
“devout Christian” sporting a huge cross on a chain around her neck. In the crowd 
and in the commotion Gizi and I managed to slip away. We made it home, but that 
was my last illegal “outing.” It was a very dangerous escapade for both of us. 

By that time my father and my older uncle, Miklos, were taken into forced labor. 10 
Laci was hiding with false papers. My father’s unit was assigned to the Hungar- 


9 Once, coming back from a visit to my mother, I made a remark that “that wretched Nyilas still 
lives in the building”, referring to the housepainter’s son. My daughter and son-in-law looked at each 
other and rolled their eyes and saying something like “and it was like 50 years ago?” Yes, but these 
hurts and hate never goes away. Thank God, they don’t understand it. 

10 Initially these badly fed and poorly clothed units were assigned to perform heavy construction 
work within Hungary. With the attack on Russia, most of these units were sent into Ukraine for ad- 
ditional forced labor work. These slave labor units had their own special guard units. Usually these 
were the most sadistic, fiercely anti-Semitic Hungarian Nazis. Atrocities such as marching labor 
service units into mine fields to clear the area for advance, and death by torture were everyday oc- 
currences. Some units were entirely wiped out; others had as few as 5% of their members survive 
the war [Wikipedia]. 
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ian army, and was sent to the Ukraine. He was always good with his hands, could 
draw well, and was able to do intricate carpentry. He tried to gain the favor of the 
guards by drawing postcards for their wives or girlfriends, and carving small gifts 
for them to send home. Somehow he sent Anya and me a small wooden box, each. 
The box looked like a book, but instead of opening like a book, it had a drawer that 
you pulled out. The top of each box was carved; the one for my mother showed a 
soldier playing the balalaika (I have that now), the other that was intended for me 
showed a soldier telling his story to a child (I gave this to Andrea). 

Miklos was taken to the infamous copper mines of Bor in Serbia. Laci, my 
younger uncle managed to get some false papers, and was hiding in his Catholic 
girlfriend’s apartment. My grandmother passed away in 1 942, long before the Ger- 
man occupation. So it was the three of us, my mother, grandfather and myself 
in that large apartment. The remnants of another Jewish family moved into my 
grandfather’s room, and he moved into the dining room. That was not so bad, but 
we were in constant fear of being taken away by the Hungarian Arrow Cross Nazis 
and shot into the Danube. 

Some Jewish women tried to get real papers proving that they were Christians. 
The circumcised Jewish men had no use for such papers. One or two non-Catholic 
priests were willing to give such a certificate, but they required the woman to attend 
instructions (did they also ask for or accept money?). Looking back now, it was 
silly since only people, who could prove that all 1 6 of their great-grandparents had 
no Jewish blood were considered non-Jews (Nuremberg law). But I guess people 
grasped at the thinnest hopes to stay alive and to keep their children alive. True, 
in some cases converted Jews, distinguished by their white (not yellow) star and 
armband, were treated better. That mainly depended on the Nyilas’ disposition and 
mood. 1 don’t remember when, but Anya found such a priest and we went there 
twice. It was somewhere on the periphery of Budapest. I also don’t remember why 
we stopped going there. However, even today, I can recite the first few lines of the 
Pater Noster and Hail Mary. 

I always had beautiful long hair that I wore in two thick pigtails. 1 was very proud 
of them. My two aunts or aunts-to-be, Eva and Gizi loved to let them out and 
redo them. Eva (or nagy-Eva to distinguish her from me, the kis-Eva) was Miklos’s 
wife and Gizi, the only Catholic in the family, was the longtime girlfriend of Laci. 
One afternoon, my mother approached me with a big scissor and explained that 
it is possible that we will be separated and conditions will be such that 1 will not 
be able to take care of such a long hair; it could not be kept clean and free of lice. 
She cut my pigtails. It made me really sad, but I understood. She saved my pigtails; 
(actually, 1 think she had falsies made out of them much later, when I was a young 
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woman, but I did not want them). So I had short hair that barely reached my neck. 
By the way, it did not save me from head lice. In the Ghetto, nagy-Eva never lifted 
a comb to my head, and by liberation my head was so full of head lice that all at- 
tempts by Gizi to wash and rub my head with kerosene and use a fine-toothed 
comb to remove the nits were unsuccessful and my hair had to be shorn. By that 
time school started again, and I was miserable and deeply ashamed. I think I even 
went to bed in a headscarf. 

1 did not realize until I gave the Shoah interview 11 how traumatic the cutting of 
my pigtails and later the shearing of my hair were. During the long interview the 
only time I burst into tears was when I recalled those events. 

One afternoon, not long after the pigtails were gone, it must have been in late 
September or early October, a truck with a few armed Nyilas on board came from 
the direction of Andrassy ut, stopping at each of the designated Jewish houses. We 
followed their progression with mounting terror through the slits of the wooden 
shades. They herded the Jews out of their apartments onto the truck, and we -at 
least my mother and grandfather, knew their destination: the Danube. I cried 
clinging to Mother “I don’t want to die” (I can’t even imagine what was she feel- 
ing!). In desperation she came up with the idea of putting me out in the light-court 
and hiding me under a wooden tub. I was instructed to be very quiet when they 
came, and after 1 was sure that they had left, I was supposed to climb back into 
the apartment somehow. I was nine and a half years old! She said, there is enough 
food in the pantry for a while, and that I could use the toilet and the bathroom, 
but would have to be quiet so nobody would notice me. Clearly, we were losing 
our minds since the Jewish apartments were almost immediately given to the most 
devoted Nyilas party members, and even before that, the gentile population looted 
those apartments. Surely the concierge or somebody else would have found me. 
Besides the windows were too high for me to climb back in, and the weather was 
turning cold with frequent rain. I was lifted out to the small court and hid for a 
while as I was told. Miraculously, the truck filled up before they reached our build- 
ing, and I was lifted back into “safety”. 

Sometime later a few Nyilas came into the courtyard and gave 1 0 minutes for the 
women, between 1 8 and I don’t remember what age, to get down to the courtyard 
with clothing and supplies that fit into a small backpack. That is how my Mother 

1 1 The Shoah Fundation, a nonprofit organization established to record testimonies in video format 
of survivors and other witnesses of the Holocaust, conducted nearly 52,000 interviews between 1994 
and 1999, in 56 countries and in 32 languages. Interviewees included Jewish survivors, Jehovah’s Wit- 
ness survivors, homosexual survivors, liberators and liberation witnesses, political prisoners, rescuers 
and aid providers, Roma (Gypsy) survivors, survivors of Eugenics policies, and war crimes trials 
participants. 
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was taken away. It turned out they were taken to an abandoned brick factory on the 
outskirts of Budapest and then marched towards Germany (and Bergen-Belsen) 
on foot, almost to the Austrian border. From then on it was only Grandfather and 

I. 

Rona was tall and sturdily built, but not heavy. He was a sergeant in the Austro- 
Hungarian army during World War I, and proud of it. I think he even got some 
medals for his service. At home he was the absolute head of the family; he was 
served first, his wish was our command. (I remember that even much later, long 
after the War, when Lad’s motorcycle was stolen, he did not dare tell Rona.) Ac- 
cording to family lore, he spanked the oldest, Miklos, but he did not touch Laci, 
the youngest, who was a weak sickly child (some sort of kidney infection). He 
didn’t spank the middle child, the girl Magda, either since she simply fainted even 
when Miklos was punished. He adored me, and 1 loved him. Thinking back, he 
supported us morally and financially, though he never even referred to it. With my 
father away, he maintained the whole household. When 1 had an accident (me on 
bicycle colliding with a motorcycle) at about 6 years of age, he was able and will- 
ing to pay for an emergency operation in a private clinic (we had no insurance, my 
father had already been taken to forced labor, and my mother had no money). I 
owe him my protected, middle-class childhood. 

He took the restrictions on Jews badly, especially the Yellow Star that he had to 
wear. After Mother was taken away, whenever we left the apartment, he sent me 
ahead of him as if 1 did not belong to him, and he walked a few steps behind me 
with his coat opened and turned back and his hands clasped behind his back so 
that the Star was not visible. One day, I passed a street-sweeper and his grandson 
(who was about my age) on the street, and the boy spit in my face. Unthinking, 
Rona picked up the boy by his collar and shook him (perhaps he also hit him or 
told him something, I don’t remember). His coat unfolded, a hostile crowd started 
to form around us, egged on by the street-sweeper. A Nyilas came by and took 
Rona to the doorway just behind the door of the nearest building leaving me in the 
middle of the crowd. I started to wail loudly, shouting to no one in particular, “they 
took away my mother and my father, I only have my grandfather, and now they 
are taking him also, 1 have nobody but my grandfather...” A uniformed Hungarian 
officer who was in the crowd went in after my grandfather and brought him out. 
To this day, I can’t beleive how lucky we were. 

Ghetto 

Then, during the final days of October, the Nyilas came for the rest of us. Again, 
they gave us maybe 10 minutes to get down to the inner couryard with whatever 
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we could carry and then we were herded to the Ghetto. Rona put our litde bundle 
on my doll-size baby carriage. We even took my small pillow. It was a cold, rainy 
day, and halfway to the Ghetto there was an air-raid. We and the few armed Nyilas 
scattered, flat on our stomachs on the street, until it was over. I have thought about 
it a lot lately. Rona could have slipped away in the confusion, but not with a child 
in tow. Maybe some of the others in the group, unburdened and with guts, did so. 
We ended up in an apartment at Akacfa utca 32. I think we were among the first 
in the apartment. 1 remember being the first in the room with a double bed that 
Rona claimed for the two of us. Later more people slept in the room on straw 
mattresses on the floor. Soon there were people on straw mattresses all over the 
apartment. I don’t know how, whether by chance or by communication, but my 
Aunt nagy-Eva, her parents and her three yrs old daughter, Judit, were in the same 
apartment, though in a different room. They were taken from their apartment near 
the intersection of the Korut and Rakoczy ut. Maybe Rona sent word about where 
we were taken to Laci somehow, and he let nagy-Eva know. 

Laci was daring and inventive, really streetsmart. Gizi was renting a room with 
kitchen privileges at a large apartment in Bajza utca (off from Andrassy ut, halfway 
between Izabella utca and the Varosliget). Another room of the apartment was 
rented by a Nyilas party member. Laci stayed mostly in Gizi’s room hidden in a 
closet, and had to be careful not to move around in the room or go to the bathroom 
or toilet when somebody was at home. He could leave the apartment only when 
no one was at home to see him leaving. He sported a Nyilas armband and loudly 
Heil Hitler-ed every other armband wearer on the street. For the whole time Laci 
was in hiding using false documents that Gizi bought on the illegal underground 
market, which was extremely dangerous since in Europe only Jewish man were 
circumcised, and if the smallest suspicion arose, close inspection revealed the 
truth. It was a brave act on Gizi’s part too, since Jewlovers were treated as Jews. 

Gizi took another great risk. Laci had a small store in Csengery utca, off Andrassy 
ut. Csengery utca runs parallel with Izabella utca, it is the 2nd street in the direction 
of the Korut. When anti-Jewish laws forbade Jews to own a store, many of them 
asked a sympathetic friend or business associate to act as a strawman; the business 
was „sold” to the non-jewish strawman. Financially it was advantageous to the 
strawman; they got a business for nothing. Some of them were honest splitting 
the income with the owners and returning the business after the war; others took 
advantage of the situation denouncing the original owner. Laci turned over the 
store to Gizi, who was of the honest type. She was honest, and more... The 
store was vertically divided by a thin floor, the surplus inventory was kept upstairs. 
There was a small opening in the ceiling, and a ladder could be positioned under 
it. If you climbed up then closed the opening and put the ladder away, it was not 
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immediately obvious that there was a space above. In the days before my mother 
was taken away, rumors floated around that the process had already started. Gizi 
offered to hide my mother upstairs in the store. She actually spent a day there, 
but gave up because even the smallest movement was clearly heard down in the 
store, peeing in the chamberpot made a noise like a waterfall. My mother felt it was 
excruciating to stay absolutely motionless, and felt it unlikely that she would not be 
founded out, imperiling both herself and Gizi. 

After we were taken to the Ghetto, Gizi sent Laci with a can of granulated sugar 
mixed with cocoa powder and walnut shavings before the gates were kept close 24 
hours a day and guarded by armed (and trigger happy) Nyilas’. The second time 
he came, he was stopped at the gate, and Rona saw him being lead away by one 
of the guards. He was sure, this was the end of his son! But Laci, the street-smart, 
gutsy person he was, tricked the guard. Being walked from the Ghetto to the Party 
headquarters along the upper part of Kiraly utca, he asked the guard if he could 
buy a last cigarette and offered a pack to the guard, who stood on the street in 
front of the store entrance waiting for Laci and his cigarettes not knowing that the 
store had a back door to the street behind it. However, that was the end of food 
—however little- smuggled into the Ghetto. 

As far as food and hygiene are concerned, I don’t remember any food except 1 
spoonful of the sugar-cocoa-walnut mixture every day while it lasted and 2 other 
occasions I will talk about later. 1 have absolutely no recollection of how we got 
some food or what we got. We surely had to eat something, even if not regularly, 
since we survived. 1 do remember how we got water. Some faucets on the ground 
floor of some of the apartment buildings had water dripping from them from 
time-to-time. Rona’s skill was to find the “working” ones so we had some water 
to drink. 1 don’t have any memory of washing our clothes, or ourselves, but 1 do 
remember that 1 had to take off my panties at night and put them under the pil- 
low under my head and then put them back on in the morning. Towards the end, 
air raids intensified, and we were in the danger zone since the Hungarians placed 
anti-aircraft guns on top of the Ghetto buildings. People moved down to the air 
raid shelters, which were simply the cellars with the dividing planks removed. They 
were filthy, airless, and smelled bad from the many unwashed people and lack of 
ventilation. Some people had candles that we used sparingly. We dragged our straw 
mattresses down to the basement and practically lived down there. The second 
food-memory happened there. Our mattress was next to my aunt’s families’. They 
must have had some flour that they poured into some water and heated somehow. 
The result was a paste like food. I don’t remember if I simply fixated on it or actu- 
ally asked for it or if Rona shamed them into giving me a mouthful, but 1 remem- 
ber that food never tasted so good. 
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To this day I can’t forgive my aunt, not because she did not share any food with 
me, but for the total neglect. She was a young woman with absolutely nothing to do 
except take care of her daughter. Sitting there in the basement, and earlier, upstairs 
in the apartment, why couldn’t she have used a comb or brush to keep my short 
hair clean? Why couldn’t she at least have tried to wash my clothes or me? Why 
couldn’t she have shown a kind word or gesture towards me? Before the war, when 
1 did not need it, she spent hours combing my long hair. She and her family, in the 
ghetto and later, proved to be uncaring, selfish people. The “later” refers to how 
she and her two daughters behaved with Gizi and Nagyi. 

Shortly after we were taken to the Ghetto, somebody told Rona that a group of 
children (with no one to take care of them) was cared for in an apartment in the 
Ghetto by some volunteers and tried to persuade Rona to send me there. “Surely, 
the Nazis will not starve or kill the children, they will be better off there.” Thank 
God, Rona kept me with him; none of those children survived. Rona’s reasoning 
“while 1 am alive, 1 can take care of her better than anybody else to whom she is 
just one of the many”. 

At one point, Rona heard that my Bajusz nagypapa was in another building and 
we went to visit him. 1 remember him lying on a straw-mattress on the floor. He 
was very sick. In addition to stomach problems he had a bad heart so without any 
medication he was in a bad shape. Shordy after our visit he passed away. 1 think 
that seeing me, seeing that 1 was alive and taken care of by Rona must have given 
him relief and some sort of happiness. 

Who survived and who did not was like a game of chance; what if the truck had 
not filled up before they reached our building? What if I had not gotten away from 
the movie with Gizi? What if nobody got Rona out of the doorway? What if Rona 
decided to let me go to the “orphanage”? If, if, if... 

Towards the end of the war, as the German and Hungarian armies fled from 
the advancing Soviet army, the remnants of the forced labor units were also with- 
drawn. Those who survived were kept under guard in different locations in Buda- 
pest, many of them in the so-called Albrecht barracks, and were regularly sent to 
work —under guard of course- in the Ghetto. Among other tasks, they dug mass 
graves for the many dead bodies on the streets and buried them. My Bajusz nagy- 
papa was also buried there. 12 The few dead horses did not have to be buried. Their 
carcasses were quickly divvied up by lucky passer-bys. 

One day, two forced-laborers showed up in the air raid shelter; they had two ap- 


12 There is a leaf dedicated to his memory on the “Tree of Life” memorial by the Dohany Street 
Synagogue. 
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pies. They cut very thin slices and gave each child in the cellar one slice. We had not 
seen apples for a long-long time. This is the third memory I have of food in the 
Ghetto. To this day, it pains me when 1 see children and grownups biting apples 
around the outside and throw away the rest, the “inedible core”. These people have 
good intentions, and worry about deplorable conditions in 3 rd world countries and 
about the consequences of “global warming”. There is only a tiny-tiny part of the 
fruit that though not “inedible”, is hard to swallow. What a waste! 1 hate all wasted 
food. My children make fun of me in a good-natured way saying, “The Hungar- 
ians’ favorite food is leftovers”. It is my hang-up, not my favorite dish. I admit; 
none of us survivors are quite normal. It is a wonder that we function so well. 

My father also managed to get back to Budapest alive, to the Albrecht barracks. 
He said he marched back from Russia (with the retreating Hungarian army) always 
carrying some tools or a bucket, giving the impression that he was on an assign- 
ment. I don’t want to get into discussion of the inhuman treatment of the Forced 
Laborer (that can be found in a number of documentaries and books). But there 
is one “joke” the Hungarian guards of those units liked to play which has horri- 
fied me ever since. It was the “game of birds.” In the Russian winter that defeated 
both Napoleon’s and Hitler’s armies, the guards sent the overworked, starving, 
inadequately clothed Jews up on a tree, then directed water hoses on them until 
they fell of like frozen birds from the trees. It was -30 degrees Celsius or colder. 

The following story is interesting, and also highlights the unpredictability of sur- 
vival. Before she was taken away, Anya managed to get a Swiss “Letter of Protec- 
tion.” She had a copy made and somehow (bribing an honest solder returning to 
the front from a furlough, who could have kept the money and throw away the 
paper but did not) sent the copy to my father. With the copy he managed to get 
into a less lethal Forced Labor Unit, but when my mother presented the original at 
the brick factory, the Nyilas tore it up and laughed. 

My father, knowing Gizi’s address, made contact with them and learned that 
Rona and 1 were alive, or at least we had been a couple of weeks ago. He also 
learned where we were the last time Laci saw us. 

Thus when the Ghetto was liberated on Jan 18, 1945, they were among the first 
to show up. A little while later, someone came into the courtyard and shouted, “has 
anybody here heard about the Rona family? It was Miklos who was among the few 
survivors of the Bor mines. 

We returned to Izabella utca. The Nyilas and his wife, who had moved into our 
apartment, still lived there and were hostile and dismayed that “those Jews” came 
back to reclaim the apartment and their possessions (or at least some of them). 
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1 remember that for a while they lived in my grandparents old room while Rona, 
Laci and Gizi, Apa and 1 lived in the remaining two rooms. The kitchen, bathroom 
and toilet were shared. I don’t remember how long it took until they left. Laci and 
Gizi occupied the inside room, my father and 1 slept in the smaller of the rooms 
facing the street, and Rona in the larger one, which also served as a living/ dining 
room for all of us. Gizi was like a mother to me. 

Miklos, nagy-Eva, Judit, and Eva’s parents returned to their apartment. I don’t 
know the details of their return. 

One of my grandmother’s brothers, great-uncle Jeno, and his wife, great-Aunt 
Gizi, lived in a nice apartment with their daughter Olga and her husband in the 
fashionable Lipot district. Olga’s husband perished in forced labor, and Olga in 
one of the concentration camps. Olga’s parents were in the Ghetto with the rest of 
those too old or too young for forced labor. Uncle Jeno was impatient to see what 
was left of their home, and leaving his wife in the Ghetto he went to scout out 
the situation on the very day of the liberation. A random bullet hit him (someone 
saw his body on the street), and great-Aunt Gizi never recovered, she simply could 
not comprehend how such things could happen after they survived so much. Anya 
sometimes visited her or invited her to a Passover dinner, but it was an unpleasant 
experience because of her constant complaining. None of the other relatives, Laci, 
Miklos, or nagy-Eva, ever visited her. 

After the Ghetto 

Budapest was in ruins, the streets were almost impassable, the bridges between 
Buda and Pest were blown up, their pieces in the Danube. Everyone between (I 
think) 16 and some upper limit was obliged to put-in hours each day forming 
bucket brigades to clear the streets and the ruins, and pile up the reusable bricks. 

There was runaway inflation; the Government soon printed Million and Billion 
pengo notes. People were paid twice daily, since prices went up so much in a few 
hours that the morning pay was worthless by afternoon. (The new currency, Fo- 
rint, was introduced in mid- 1946). 

There was no food to be had, no income, and no normalcy. People stood on the 
street selling anything and everything; from flint and saccharin to clothing, any- 
thing they had and did not absolutely need. 1 found a box of assorted buttons and 
without asking, on my own, went to the corner of Korut and Sofia utca and tried 
to sell them displaying them in a broken shop window. I was very discouraged since 
1 did not sell even a single button, but I tried! 

The only food to be had was in the country, but the farmers accepted only gold; 
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coins or pieces cut from a long chain, or any other pieces of jewelry, silver items, 
Persian rugs, pianos, and other such valuables. Laci and Rona’s younger brother 
used whatever litde they found in Laci’s shop and each carrying a bundle they 
went to the villages and bartered for food. It was not easy, since trains only went at 
random times to random destinations, and hordes of people rushed those trains; 
lucky was the person who managed to get and stay on! At best you could ride on 
the top of the trains (forget the inside of the compartments!). 

Apa reopened the workshop, schools reopened. I finished the 4 th grade that I 
had started in September of 1943 before the anti-Jewish laws prevented me from 
attending. After school, and during the summer vacation I helped Apa by going to 
the tax office, taking care of official business, going to the distributor for 2m long 
pieces of frames that Apa used in the workshop. I was the “directrice”. I was barely 
more than 1 0 years old! 

One of Apa’s customers offered to pay with enough material to make a dress 
for me. I could choose the material. 1 could also choose what kind of dress to 
make out of it. 1 insisted on a dark brown material and a severe long sleeved, high- 
necked dress. I must have looked like a 50-year-old spinster. Probably that is how 
1 felt. I was a responsible, dependable adult. 

The Nazis (German, but mainly the Hungarian kind) took away my childhood. 
The irony is, that Communism (or rather the Hungarian “communists”, half of 
whom were fake, quickly switching from the Nyilas to the Communist party in 
order to deny their past and avoid punishment) took away my teenage years. 

From time to time the Red-Cross published lists of people liberated alive from 
the camps. These lists also indicated where they were, and how to contact them. 
1 bought a copy (I can’t remember when) and looked through it, but found no fa- 
miliar names. I was sitting on the wooden garbage box in front of our front door. 
Lucy, who lived on the 3 rd floor in one of the back apartments came out of her 
apartment and excitedly shouted “Eva, did you see the paper?” It turned out that 
1 overlooked the names of my mother and my Aunt, Juci. They both were listed 
as liberated at Bergen Belsen, and taken to Sweden by the Red Cross. How elated 
we all were! Apa immediately contacted the Red Cross, and got in touch (by letter) 
with Anya. 

It turned out, that both, my mother and my Aunt Juci were in Bergen Belsen, 
though they did not know about each other. The British authorities found out 
through the records that two woman with the same last name were there and 
united them. There and then they made some sort of peace. At least they talked 
to each other. They got included in the transport to Sweden, organized by the Red 
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Cross. After recovering in a hospital and a short stay in a Sanatorium, they worked 
as seamstresses. When my mother found out that her husband and daughter were 
alive she started proceedings to return to Hungary. My aunt, on the other hand, 
stayed in Sweden and married the man who had originally courted my mother. 
Anya was the one who introduced them. Miklos was a good-hearted, uneducated, 
simple man. His only vice was that he liked to drink. Juci was exceedingly proud 
of her former position in Budapest as an “office girl” in a lawyer’s office. She felt 
educated by proxy. 1 think she had graduated from a so-called Polgari 13 that was 
inferior to a Gimnazium. Girls from a Polgari went on to work as sales or office 
girls, while Universities accepted only children who finished a Gimnazium. She was 
ashamed of Miklos’s bad spelling and never let him write to us. 

After she found out that we were ALL alive, Anya started to work longer hours 
to earn enough money for the return and for presents for us, especially for me. 1 
found two letters, both dated mid April, one from the Red Cross, one from the 
Raoul Wallenberg foundation, promising some help and support, but nothing con- 
crete. 

1 also found a warm-hearted letter dated March 13, 1946 (a few days before my 
11-th birthday), addressed to her from a Mihaly Meisel, a Hungarian export com- 
pany (Hungexport) representative, promising to bring me a 0.10 kg package for my 
birthday. 1 remember the present clearly; it was BUTTER, unheard of in Budapest 
at the time. Anya sent it with instructions to Gizi to bake a birthday cake for me. 
She did. None of us, neither Anya nor Gizi, knew that it was salted butter! The 
birthday cake was almost inedible. 

Life resumes 

We all waited excitedly for Anya’s return. Going from home to the workshop af- 
ter school, 1 regularly walked along Kiraly utca, and passed a store that sold knick- 
knacks. There was a small (3 inch high) red lead-crystal vase with a flower pattern 
etched into it. The etched parts were colorless; it contrasted with the red nicely. 
These were fashionable in Hungary, and my Grandparents had two larger vases in 
the same style. There was a price tag next to the small vase: 5 Pengo. I got pocket 
money every week from Apa, so I started to save up; I wanted to give a “welcome 
gift” to Anya. When I finally had the money 1 went to the store, quickly checking 
if the vase was still there, when suddenly it hit me: The price was 50 Pengo not 5! 


13 At the time, children started with 4-year Elementary School, then they continued in three differ- 
ent ways; the minimum was 2 more years in Elementary School, or 4 years in a Polgari, or 8 years in 
a Gimnazium (equivalent to our High Schools). Graduates of a Polgari either entered the workforce 
directly or went on for vocational training. 
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The 0 was smaller than the 5, it looked like 5.00 when it was 50.0. It was not very 
ethical of me, but I still went in, told the woman I wanted to buy it as a welcome 
present for my mother, and that 1 had 5 Pengo to buy it. I think she was Jewish and 
was moved by the story, so she never said that the price was not 5 but 50. On one 
of her visits to the US, Anya brought the two large crystal vases, and gave one to 
Tamas and the other to me. After she passed away the small vase was one of the 
few items 1 brought back with me. 

Anya returned in late April of 1946. Tamas was born in January 1947. Laci and 
Gizi’s daughter, Marianne, was born 6 weeks later in March. They were like broth- 
er and sister until Laci and his family moved out. Miklos and nagy-Eva also had 
a second daughter, Agnes, born in December of 1945. The family was growing. 

After Anya’s return, my parents slept in the large room; Rona and 1 (and later 
Tamas) shared the smaller room. Laci, Gizi and their daughter Mariann lived in my 
grandparent’s old room. Laci and his family moved out only much later, shordy 
before 1 got married. Not long after 1 moved out in Nov. 1956, fearing that the 
Authorities would decide to move another family in to share the large three-room 
apartment occupied by only four people, my parents gave up part of the apart- 
ment. A studio apartment and a two-room apartment were constructed out of the 
original. My parents kept the two-room apartment and gave up the studio. 

Characters 

The experiences people went through affected them in different ways. Our fam- 
ily was not religious; at most we had large family dinners on the major Jewish 
holidays. We never kept kosher. Yet Miklos, after his return turned deeply religious, 
praying every morning with tefilin, keeping kosher (which was not easy in Hun- 
gary, especially in the early years after the War, when food was scarce) . Later, after 
retirement he took part in the work of the Alliance of the Jewish Communities 
of Hungary. Anya, who never turned religious, told me on one occasion that she 
made a promise to fast every Friday if she ever saw me alive; and for many-many 
years she did. 1 don’t know when she stopped, probably when she got older and 
sick. Even though we were not religious and did not attend Synagogue, we felt 
deeply Jewish. Tamas was even circumcised, which at the time was rare. 

When I got older, I realized how difficult it was for my parents to live together 
with the older generation. For example, Rona always got preference, was served 
first at the table (not my father), and had a say in every decision, sometimes mak- 
ing decisions without even consulting my parents. Like the case of the telephone; 
it was extremely difficult, if not impossible, for a non-Communist party member 
to obtain a telephone in their home. After much finagling and greasing of hands, 
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Anya succeeded in obtaining one, Rona with a grand gesture let one of his com- 
rades share the line. It was called “gemini-telephone”; 14 when one party used the 
phone, the other had a dead line. We had to live with this arrangement well into 
the 1 990’s. Another example of Rona’s stubbornness had to do with toilet paper. 
For many years after the war, toilet paper simply did not exist. Everyone cut up the 
daily newspaper into appropriate size pieces and used that. When finally, at least 
low-quality toilet paper was obtainable in the stores, he still insisted on using news- 
papers. Rona to the end of his life used only newspaper. The selection of food 
that Anya had to cook was extremely limited, geared to Rona’s taste. For a long 
time Anya worked in an office, taking care of the household (consisting of Rona, 
Apa, Tamas and me), cooking, cleaning, etc. No household help was available (the 
Communist regime greatly frowned on “exploiting” another person). Rona’s ex- 
pectations and demands did not make her life easier. Nagyi was never (at least not 
while Rona was alive) her own boss. She was always the dutiful daughter, well into 
her 60’s. Apa played second fiddle, instead of being the head of the family. Under- 
stand, 1 loved Rona, and the situation had no solution; he was the Patriarch of the 
Family, he deserved respect, he was good to us. My decision never to live with my 
parents (or children), stems from this experience. 

Laci was always a lady’s man; he loved women. By the time the War was over, he 
was not enthusiastic about getting married, but Rona put his foot down, and Laci 
married Gizi. Rona was grateful (as we all were) to Gizi. For his entire life, even 
after Laci and Gizi separated, my grandfather considered her part of our family. 
Rona had connections at the Hunyadi ter market; he could get meat, fish and 
other hard-to-get food, and whenever he bought something for us he gave some 
of it to Gizi. Until his death, Laci took care of Gizi financially, including buying 
her an apartment. He also bought one for Marianne after she got married. Laci 
did many different things for a living. When Andrea was born he drove a boss’s 
car, and (on rare occasions) when he saw that bananas were being sold in a store 
somewhere he always bought a few for Andrea. He passed away in 1975 at the 
age of 60. Marianne passed away at age 45 from cancer. Gizi was left alone. She 
had two grandchildren; Gabi and Ildiko, but they behaved badly. Especially Gabi, 
who when Gizi got sick, put her in a horrible place, tricked her into signing over 
everything she had, and then left her to die there (which took 2 years). The unit 
had about 20-25 patients with 2 brutish nurses, 1 toilet, and 1 bathroom. The pa- 
tients (old, sick and bedridden) were kept in bed with no rehabilitation. They were 
diapered (but not changed regularly) in order to free the personnel from having to 
accompany them to the toilet. They were not bathed regularly. Gizi was a diabetic, 
legally blind and hard of hearing. Gabi kept her in this hellish place because it did 

14 In the US before WW2 such arrangements existed. They were called party-lines. 
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not cost any money and he was able to use all the money, including that from the 
sale of her apartment, instead of spending some of Gizi’s money to make her situ- 
ation tolerable. Gizi was always hungry when Tamas or I visited (twice a year, when 
I visited Anya). She stuffed herself with her hands. The patients (inmates?!) had to 
have their own fork, knife, spoon, and cup, and those were not kept clean unless 
their visitors cleaned them. At the end she had a stress fracture of the arm and 
sores on her body. Neither nagy-Eva, who for years played cards with her sister in 
law, nor her two daughters, who each had their own car ever visited Gizi. By that 
time, they were not working and did not live very far away, but never brought any 
food to that hell of a place. 1 contacted the Jewish organization and asked them 
to send somebody there with food at least once a month; I even gave them some 
money (that was probably pocketed by the official). They promised some action, 
but nothing happened. 

1 already wrote about Juci. She was from my grandfather’s second marriage, and 
was 5 years old when her mother passed on. According to Juci, the third wife was 
fair to the children, provided clean clothes for grandfather and the boy (my father), 
but expected the girls to take care of themselves and keep their clothes clean. 
Rozsi the oldest of the three Gombosi children took care of her until she died in 
1936 (by that time Juci was 23 years old!). Juci’s indignation that Apa got married 
“instead of keeping his word to Rozsi”, and taking care of her, never ended. For 
her, Anya was an intruder and a usurper. Starting sometimes in the late 50’s (when 
so called Western relatives started to travel to Hungary) Juci visited regularly every 
few years. My parents, Gyuri and I, and Tamas, also visited Juci and her husband at 
various times. On these occasions they were gracious hosts. Though there was no 
love lost between Anya and Juci, they behaved civilly toward each other while my 
father was alive, for his sake. Juci always arrived with expensive presents for all of 
us and my parents reciprocated by giving her Herendi sets for 12, Herendi statues 
(the most expensive Hungarian product is Herend porcelain), and paintings. 1 al- 
ways felt that she was trying to buy our love, but that it was a little late for that. She 
never had children; she told me that she did not feel up to taking care of anybody; 
she herself had to be taken care of. Much later, when I was living in the US, she 
wanted to adopt one of my girlfriends so that she would have somebody to care 
for her. She also offered to adopt my sister-in-law’s girlfriend for the same reason. 
She wanted grownup “children” solely for her own sake, and was not even bashful 
about it. When my father passed away she did not want to come to the funeral until 
Andrea told her that she would never speak to her again if she did not. I tried to 
keep up the family ties, visiting her for short periods of time, but it was not made 
any easier by her ranting against my mother. 

There is an interesting twist to our family history. My Gombosi grandparents 
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came to New York in 1905. He got a position as fine carpenter in the Steinway 
piano factory. I think Tamas has a certificate proving that our grandfather attended 
night school (to improve his English?) on the lower East side, where they lived. 
Rozsi was born in New York! It must have been miserable, especially in the sum- 
mer heat, in the tenements. Thus, when my grandmother got pregnant again, she 
decided that she wanted to give birth “at home”. They returned to Vancsod, where 
my father was born, then to Budapest. 
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1945-1970 


School years 

My early years can be summarized in one sentence: Fascism took away my child- 
hood and Communism took away my teenage and young adult years. 

I attended an all-girls school. Instead of going to parties or dances we had to par- 
ticipate in school organized activities that resembled ring-around-the-rosy, except 
we had to sing songs glorifying the Soviet Union, the proletariat, the Party, Soviet 
heroes, etc. 

Our principal was the wife of the director of Hungary’s military academy, and she 
kept a similarly strict regime along the party lines. 15 No slacks (only skirts). No silk 
stockings (even in the unlikely event that you had a pair); only thick woolen chil- 
dren’s stockings. No lipstick or makeup of any kind. All of these adornments were 
considered bourgeois customs 16 not befitting the new ruling class: the WORKERS. 
True workers toiled in factories and in the fields (peasants), but owned no tools or 
land. 17 Office workers, writers, reporters, artists, teachers, etc. were categorized as 
Intellectuals (not Workers, but also, not exploiting other people). Small shop owners, 
small landowners -called kulaks 18 independent working artisans (like my father), 
and clergy were categorized as Others , 19 Big landowners, owners of factories and 
large apartment buildings, and bankers constituted the Enemies of the PEOPLE 
and their property was soon appropriated by the PEOPLE (i.e. nationalized). 

The countries under Soviet occupation lost their identities. The old national 
holidays like March 15, the anniversary of the Hungarian Revolution against the 
Hapsburgs or Oct. 6, the day of the martyrs of Arad became minor or just disap- 
peared. The meanings of others were totally changed. For example, Aug 20, St. 
Stephan’s day (named for the 1 st Catholic king, who is considered the founder of 
Hungary) became Constitution Day. Religious holidays were banned. Christmas 
was celebrated as the day of Jack Frost. Easter was celebrated as a folk custom 
with bunnies and colorful eggs and young men dousing girls with buckets of water 

1 5 Communist party. 

16 Much frowned upon. This word in one’s personnel file could cut opportunities and destroy 
careers. 

17 Marxism teaches that owning work tools (including land) leads to exploitation. 

18 Kulak means fist in Russian. It’s origin in this context: the small landowners (rich compared to 
the landless peasants working on the landowners fields) showed their fist if they weren’t satisfied 
with the work. 

19 More accurately: people with origin other than worker, peasant, or intellectual. 
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(in the villages) or cologne water (in the cities). Instead, the Soviet holidays were 
celebrated as the major holidays: Apr. 4 “Day of Liberation”, May 1 st “Holiday of 
Work and Workers”, Nov 7 the “Day of the Big (Lenin lead) Revolution”. On May 
1 st and Nov 7 th everybody had to participate in the parades; schools, factories, all 
workplaces enforced it — lack of participation had consequences. 

1 belonged to the Other category since my father had his own workshop. He 
worked alone, thus his workshop was not “nationalized”. My in-laws small general 
store in the village of Kunhegyes, on the other hand, was confiscated. My father- 
in-law had to work as a clerk in his own store at the age of 62, taking orders from 
kids 1 / 3 rd his age, whose parents had been Arrowcross party members, or at least 
sympathizers and had actively participated in the expulsion of Jews from their 
homes (and in robbing and moving into the “abandoned” Jewish homes). Belong- 
ing to the Other category had disadvantages; we were second-rate citizens at best; 
we were discriminated against at many levels. 

One of the slogans of the Communist party was “let the rich pay.” 20 This slo- 
gan covered everything; from confiscating factories, land, buildings, stores, and 
businesses, to forcing families to share their apartments with other families, or to 
forcibly relocating “undesired” elements. 21 from Budapest to the villages. It also 
covered demoting experienced engineers, managers, and bankers to doing manual 
or janitorial work somewhere else, and replacing them with party members re- 
cently elevated from manual work in a factory or on the fields, who knew nothing 
about the job. 22 The word Burzsuj (the Russian version of bourgeois) became a 
derogatory word; it had the connotation of being rich (and according to Commu- 
nist views one can not get rich without exploiting others). It was enough to have a 
piano, Persian rugs, or gold jewelry to be labeled as Burzsuj. 

In school everybody had to join the Uttorok organization (like the Young Pio- 
neers in the Soviet Union). However, the children of the “Enemies of the People” 
were singled out by not being allowed to join. We were organized into small groups 
(maybe ten kids in a unit). We had regular meetings, where we “discussed” recent 
political events and initiatives (no real discussion ever took place, we unanimous- 
ly lauded every decision that the “wise” leaders of the Party made). Everybody 
watched and reported on everybody else (just like the adults in workplaces). We 
were even encouraged to report on our parents (just like in the Hitlerjugend!) 


20 To my sensitized ears Obama’s “spread the wealth”, sounds frightfully similar! 

21 “Enemies of the PEOPLE” and their families. 

22 This was one of the many reasons that nothing worked in the so-called socialist countries. Previ- 
ously thriving factories produced substandard products. Collective farms could not even satisfy the 
internal needs whereas before WWII Hungary exported food. 
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When the weather was good the groups went on day or weekend trips to the Buda 
hills. Our unit-leader, a dedicated young communist, encouraged us to behave 
boisterously and outrageously on the trams in order to “annoy those bourgeois” 
adult passengers. Never mind that those adults may have been WORKERS and 
not bourgeois. Individuality was frowned upon, “collective” life was more than 
encouraged, it was demanded. 1 hated every minute of it. The irony is, that a few 
years later our “dedicated” pioneer leader made aliah to Israel! All the dedication 
was a smokescreen (not a rare case)! 

The Communist/Socialist system encouraged “collective” life as opposed to 
“family life”. Children were indoctrinated about the importance of “collective” 
over anything “family”. In every respect the Soviet Union was held up as the shin- 
ing example, an ideal to be followed and reached. In the Soviet Union school age 
children were sent to Pioneer summer camps, husbands and wives got vacation- 
vouchers separately from each other (from their respective employers) and spouses 
never accompanied each other on official trips. 

One summer there was a directive from the Party that children from the cities 
(basically Budapest) should “volunteer” on collective farms in the country. Our 
school was assigned to work in the cotton fields. (What kind of idiot wanted to 
grow cotton in the Hungarian climate? A Party-appointee for sure!) For two weeks 
1, the city girl, who had never even planted a seed or grown a plant, thinned the 
small cotton plants causing more damage than good. We also lived in primitive cir- 
cumstances; no real bathroom just an outhouse for a toilet. Life was “collective”; 
we had to share everything. 

In school I was very good in math and science. I was a member of the Math 
Club, and consistently had the best marks in Physics, Biology, and Chemistry. Sub- 
jects that required memorization of places, dates and names, like history and geog- 
raphy posed more of a problem. 1 still got good marks, but 1 had to work hard for 
them. Interestingly, I liked poetry, easily memorized poems, and presented them 
eloquently. 1 was also a very good gymnast. I trained in a sports club 2-3 times a 
week. I was good in the floor and beam exercises that required flexibility, grace and 
balance, less so on the uneven bar that required strength. I was among the three 
best gymnasts in the school. My only weakness was music. I could not, and still 
cannot, carry a tune. Music class in the school meant learning and singing pieces, 
not instrumental music. After a few weeks, the music teacher asked me “to imitate 
singing without sound”. 

1 graduated after taking the compulsory Baccalaureate (Erettsegi in Hungarian) 
with the maximum possible average, 5.0, in 1953. 
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It was no accident that I, and later my brother, did so well in school. The only 
expectation of our parents was that we excel in our studies and after high school 
we attend a university. What my father could only dream of (remember; numerus 
clausus) we, his children, had in our grasp. Our parents did everything in their pow- 
er and more, so that we could study. I, the girl in the family, did not even have to 
help with household chores; only to study, study, study. (The only drawback of that 
is that, never having learned how to cook at home; I am no good in the kitchen.) 

Both Gyuri and I tried hard to hand down this tradition to Andrea. We firmly 
believe in the importance of education for boys and girls alike. We firmly believe 
that girls should be able to provide for themselves and not be dependent on a hus- 
band (however loving) or sugar daddy (many artists, singers, actresses can dedicate 
themselves to their art only with outside support). They should be responsible 
partners instead of burdens on the men they choose. They should not be forced 
to choose money instead of love. In my grandmother’s time nice Jewish girls were 
taught to sew in order to make a living as seamstresses, regardless of what fate 
brought them. My mother's generation was trained as office workers. My genera- 
tion, and certainly my daughter’s generation have it even easier; we can have a pro- 
fession that is satisfying, prestigious, and remunerative. 


University years / KFKI 

1 wanted to get into the elite Roland Eotvos University to study physics. The 
political system preferred children from the Worker-Peasant categories. We, Others , 
had a tough time getting in. It was the equivalent of affirmative action in the US. 
Children from worker and peasant families, who were unprepared and unmoti- 
vated, were pushed through high school and higher education taking places away 
from talented, hard working, deserving children. Some of my classmates at the 
University got in through affirmative action. They suffered trying to keep up with 
their studies in spite of all the help the University offered them, but it was politi- 
cally incorrect to opt out. 

1 had three factors working in my favor; I had excellent marks throughout my 
school years, I had passed my baccalaureate with flying colors, and I placed in the 
highest group on the mathematical competition for high school students. How- 
ever, to boost my chances, 1 wanted a summer job in Hungary’s most prestigious 
research institute, the Central Research Institute for Physics, KFKI. 

By chance and luck, Mrs. George Lukacs (Gertrude), the wife of Hungary’s 
prominent Marxist philosopher and literary critic, and the mother of Lajos Janossy, 
then head of the Cosmic Ray Division of KFKI, was one of my father’s long time 
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customers. Apa routinely bragged about his “talented” daughter. He mentioned 
our worries about getting accepted to the University and also about my dream of 
summer work at KFKI. Gertrude, who liked to support young people, put in a 
good word for me, and 1 was accepted to “work” in the Cosmic Ray Division for 
two months during the summer (connections, connections, connections!). There 
were three newly minted young physicists; Gyuri, his friend Tamas, and Janos (the 
only Party member among them). I was assigned to assist Gyuri (the rest is history). 

Gertrude was an interesting person. She studied math (despite being a woman 
at the turn of the century!) at the University in Vienna, Austria, supported by her 
wealthy banker parents. Sometime around 1910 she married Lajos Janossy, the 
director of National Office of Measures, a number of years her senior. The young 
George Lukacs was one of the witnesses signing the marriage register. Gertrude 
once told me the story that when her oldest son, Lajos Jr., was born she surprised 
her unsuspecting parents by suddenly pulling out the baby from under the grand 
piano and presenting him. Later, after Lajos died, she married Lukacs and went 
with him into exile (after the fall of the 1919 Hungarian Commune, in which 
Lukacs held the position of Commissar for Education and Culture) first to Vi- 
enna and Berlin, then to the Soviet Union. They survived Stalin’s purges and after 
WWII returned to Hungary. The Lukacs’s lived in a grand apartment lined with 
bookshelves, on Belgrad quay, overlooking the Danube. She supported young pro- 
fessionals under the guise of asking for help. There was a young pianist-composer 
(I don’t remember the name), who came regularly to play the piano with her. 1 may 
have been in my second year at the University when her son’s book on probability 
calculations went to press, and she asked me to read it with her to “help” her un- 
derstand it. I was young and self-confident; I believed I was helping her. 

When I got married, Gertrude wrote me a warm congratulatory-card and gave 
me a handmade Turkish copper plate (it is displayed in my kitchen with the two 
copper candleholders my grandmother and mother used on Jewish holidays). 

The Cosmic Ray Division was divided into different Departments, according 
to Prof. Janossy’s main research interests. One of them —very imaginatively- was 
called the Cosmic Ray Department, headed by Ervin Fenyves. Besides Ervin, 
there was another senior physicist in the Department: Antal (Toni) Somogyi, who 
trained for the priesthood but left it to get married. Ervin’s parents owned Buda- 
pest’s largest Pharmacy before WWII. He originally got an MS in pharmacology 
but then switched to Physics. Toni led the extensive air showers experiment, while 
Ervin led the penetrating shower, the emulsion, and later the bubble chamber ex- 
periments. Toni was mild mannered and square; his worst curse was “The vulture 
take him!” I had one of the most embarrassing moments in my life; during the 
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first month of my internship I was doing some work for Toni, and while walking 
between two buildings with him we happened to stumble upon two coupling dogs. 
1 am a city girl; in the first microsecond all I saw was a strange tangle of animals. I 
started to exclaim “what ...” but by then I realized what it was. Neither of us ever 
commented on it again. 

Ervin’s wife, Vera, divorced her first husband, a gynecologist, and brought a 
3-year-old named Eva into her second marriage. Vera was outgoing, outspoken, 
vivacious, always socially promoting her husband. We were friends with them over 
the years; in Budapest, Dubna, and in the US (Ervin got a professorship in Dallas). 
Ervin was an easy-going boss; his motto was “live and let live”. Later, they had a 
son together; Andris 23 who is a well-regarded nephrologist in Dallas. There is a 
funny story about Ervin. Claiming that his father was a pharmacist and failing to 
mention the fact that he owned the Pharmacy, Ervin was accepted by the Com- 
munist party early on. 24 One night he attended a party meeting at the University 
that dragged on into the night. Suddenly a young girl opened the door and asked if 
“the young master Fenyves: was there, “because the MADAME wants him to come 
home for dinner”. Being addressed as master , instead of Comrade or Citizen was bad 
enough, but having a maid was far worse. It meant that you were a hated Capitalist, 
who exploited the Workers, that you were an Enemy of the People. Naturally he was 
expelled from the Party, and suffered the consequences. 

Extensive air showers are cascades (extending over many km 2 ) of electrically 
charged particles and photons created in the atmosphere by the primary (extra- 
terrestrial) cosmic rays. The study of these extensive air showers provides infor- 
mation on the nature of the cosmic rays and at the same time on the interactions 
of high and extremely high-energy particles with the protons and neutrons of the 
atmospheric atoms. The experiments required lots and lots of so-called Geiger- 
tubes (nowadays the technique and scale of such experiments are totally different!) 
that gave electric signals whenever a charged particle traversed them. Placing the 
tubes into groups of arrays placed at large distance from each other, one looked 
for coincidence signals from the groups. Manufacturing and maintaining those 
tubes was delicate and time consuming. It also involved a lot of lifting, carrying the 
tubes and the heavy lead bricks used for shielding. 

Penetrating showers are the energetic secondary particles (energetic enough to 

23 There is a cute story relating to Andris. The four-year old Andris complained bitterly “it is unfair 
that Eva has two mothers and two fathers and gets two presents for her birthday”. From that time 
on, all the children in both families got presents from everybody. 

24 Only a few of the Communist party members were true communist, who believed in its philoso- 
phy and goals, the rest of them were either hiding their Nazi past, hiding their undesirable origins, or 
joined because being a party member had definite advantages. 
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penetrate at least 10-15 cm of lead) created in interactions of high energy (> 10 
GeV) component of the cosmic rays with nuclei. We used penetrating showers for 
the study of the inelastic cross section of high energy neutrons by placing different 
absorbing materials in different thicknesses above the experimental apparatus. 

The other method for studying cosmic rays, and elementary particles in general 
was to expose special emulsion material sent up into the atmosphere by large 
ballons. With luck, all the ballons were retrieved after exposure and enough of 
the material survived the development process. The plates were then distributed 
between the collaborating laboratories, where tens of young „meson”-girls scanned 
them under special microscopes for specified „events” and then measured the 
length, thickness, and curvature of the tracks in order to identify the particles and 
the energies involved. 

Later this technique was abandonned in favor of studying high energy elementary 
particle interactions in bubble chamber photos. Here the primary particles were 
those accelerated by large „atom smashers” (in Dubna and at CERN 2b ). 

At the time pocket calculators did not exist. All engineers and scientist were 
trained to use slide rules. It promoted thinking since it yielded only numbers, 
you had to estimate the order of magnitude. It is like driving; anybody can drive 
an automatic car, the real test is driving a car with a manual shift. Computers 
were also non-existent; the Department had two electric calculators; our group 
had one and Lonny, Janossy’s mathematician wife who worked with him, had the 
other. These noisy, typewriter sized things were able to perform multiplication and 
division. The moving upper part rattled slowly and loudly, shaking the table that 
held the machine. There was also a simpler, non-electric version with a handle that 
had to be turned to make it work. Naturally, there was competition for the use of 
the electric one. (A time without calculators and computers?! Unbelievable!) 

The physicists broke the calculations into steps (each step contained only one 
operation —addition, or multiplication, or division. They prepared large sheets of 
papers with Excel-like columns, and the „meson-girls” performed the calculations. 
There were built-in tests, but it was easy to make a mistake and really hard to detect 
it. The girls usually spent four hours a day at the microscope and four hours doing 
calculations so that they did not strain their eyes excesively. 

As a student, I did not do microscope work, but I did calculations for Toni. At 
the end of the summer I was accepted to the University, and in addition, Ervin 
offered me a chance to stay on, working 1 8 hours a week. For five years I took a 
tram to Moszkva Ter (Square) from the University then a bus to Freedom Hill and 


25 Centre Europeenne pour la Recherche Nucleaire, located in Geneva. 
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then another bus to KFKI. 26 If I timed it correcdy, arriving to Moszkva Ter ac- 
cording to the bus schedule (one per hour), the trip took litde over an hour. Then 1 
made the same trip back home. It took a lot of time, but it was worth the trouble; 
it all but assured me a position in the Lab after graduation. KFKI had a couple of 
hundred employees. In the morning and after work special buses transported them 
from Moszkva Ter to the Lab and back; thus the trip took much less time. 

At the University 1 was a diligent and good student; 1 had a GPA of 4.74 out 
of 5.00. 1 was friendly with two girls; Lonci Lovass and Gabi Palla. Sometimes 
we studied together for a difficult exam at home sitting around the large dining 
table covered with a tablecloth that came down almost to the floor. On one of 
those occasions, the 8 or 9 year old Tamas hid under the table and —trying to scare 
us- grabbed our ankles. Many-many years later, when Tamas started to work at 
KFKI after his graduation, Gabi, by this time a group leader, laughingly said to him 
“Tamas I have not seen you since you grabbed my ankle”. At that moment, Tamas 
wanted to disappear from the face of the Earth! 

For two semesters I took a course that included laboratory-exercises in experi- 
mental physics. I had to perform basic experiments. We worked in pairs in the 
lab. My partner was a red-haired genius, Jancsi Flajdu, who did not have a practi- 
cal bone in his body. Our experiments would have been disasters, except that we 
fudged them brilliantly. 1 had another classmate, Norbert Kroo, who never in his 
life (from 1 st grade until his final exam at the University) had any mark other than 
the maximum achievable 5. Fie became the Secretary General of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences (1999-2005). 

1 graduated in 1958 with a diploma, equivalent to an MS. The material taught 
in the first two years of College in the US is included in the high school material 
in much of Europe. The diploma, given by the University required a final State- 
examination, and a dissertation. Naturally, for my dissertation I chose the work 1 
participated in during my five years of “internship” at KFKI, the investigation of 
high-energy nuclear interactions in emulsion. The interactions were between the 
incoming cosmic ray particles and the atoms in the photoemulsion. Neither the 
nature, nor the energy of the primary particle was a priori known, but had to be 
determined from measurements of the secondary particles. 

After my graduation I continued working in the High Energy Group. In 1953, 
when 1 started my university studies the electrons (e), muons (p), photons (y), pi- 
ons (7t), protons (P), and neutrons (N), were the only known subatomic particles, 

26 KFKI is located at Csilleberc in the Buda hills, some 12 km west from the middle of Budapest. 
That whole area; Freedom Hill, Normafa, Disznofo, Csilleberc were favorite areas for outings all year 
around; walking, picnicking in the summer, and cross county skiing in the winter. 
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and they were considered elementary particles. An elementary particle has no sub- 
structure. Electrons, photons, and protons were considered stable particles. Pions 
were found to have a lifetime of the order of 25 nanosecond (1 nanosecond is a 
billionth of a second) decaying into muons and an almost massless particle, later 


identified as muonic-neutrino ( v ). The mean lifetime of muons and neutrons 

v F 

are 2.2 microseconds (one millionth of a second), and —15 minute, respectively. 


In time other light particles (referred to as leptons, after the Greek word leptos 
for “thin”) were discovered. The list of leptons today is: electrons (e), muons 


(p), tauons (x), and their corresponding neutrinos (v ,v ,v ). The last type of 
neutrino was only discovered in 2000. All leptons are still considered elementary 
particles. 

The main thrust of research in the 50’s and 60’s was to study collisions of high- 
energy particles with atomic nuclei or rather the protons and neutrons they contain. 
A shower of particles is created in such violent collisions. The angular distribution 
of secondary particles gave information on the energy of the primary particle 
(when not known a priori, like in cosmic ray experiments). The secondary particles 
were identified, their momentum measured; one was looking for new types of 
particles, especially the middle-heavy particles, called mesons. With the absence of 
man-made accelerators above 10 GeV, the only source available was cosmic rays. 
The experiments were performed initially using nuclear emulsions sent up approxi- 
mately 30 km in the stratosphere by balloon. Only later, with man-made accelera- 
tors were the newly invented (mid to late 50’s) bubble chambers used. 

The 50’s, 60’s, and even the 70’s were interesting times; lots of things were hap- 
pening in our area of physics, more and more particles were predicted and found, 
and a consistent theory, the Standard Model, emerged. Six families of the so-called 
Quarks we identified, three leptons and their neutrinos were found (the last as late 
as 2000), and four force-carrier particles, the so-called bosons, were found (and 
more are being searched for at the large accelerators built specifically for this pur- 
pose in the US and at CERN) 


According to the Standard Model, only the Quarks, Leptons, and Bosons are 
structurless, truly elementary particles, while Mesons and Barions are composed 
of quarks. Bosons are the force-carriers. 


Elementary 

particles 

Quarks 

u(p), d(own), c(harm), s(trange), t(op), b(ottom) 

Leptons: 

electron), p (muon), x (tau), v_, V m , (neutrino) 

Bosons: 

y (photon), g(luon), ■ W, Z 
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Composite 

Hadrons: 

Mesons: n, p, rj, ®, co, J/\|/, T, 0, K, B, D, T 

particles, built 
from Quarks: 


Barions: N(p, n), A, A, X, S, 0 

Photons (y) are 

the force-carriers of the electromagnetic field 

W and Z bosons are the force carriers that mediate the week nuclear force. 

Gluons are the fundamental force carriers underlying the strong nuclear force. 


While no meson is stable, those of lower mass are nonetheless more stable than 
the more massive mesons (e.g. the average lifetime of an T| -meson is a billionth 
of that of a Jt— meson). Therefore lighter particles are not only easier to create 
(requires less energy), but are easier to observe and study in experiments. Also, 
mesons are typically less massive than baryons; therefore baryons are even more 
difficult to produce and to observe. None of the extremely short lived particles 
leave observable tracks in emulsion or bubble chamber; they have to be identified 
by their decay products and by the energy balance of the decay. 

In 1961, after successfully passing a set of examinations and defending my dis- 
sertation on the investigation of nuclear interactions of protons in emulsion at 8 
GeV, 1 received a Ph.D. Surnma Cum Laude from the Roland Eotvos University 
in Budapest. 

In 1968 the Hungarian Academy of Sciences awarded me the scientific degree 
of “Kandidatus” after passing the requisite set of exams and defending another 
dissertation. This degree was fashioned after the Soviet scientific system. The word 
Kandidatus (Candidate) meant that one was a candidate for the highest achievable 
scientific degree, the “Doctor of Sciences”, also awarded by the Academy, fol- 
lowed by being elected as member of the Academy. My work for the degree was on 

the analysis of diffractive interactions of n mesons at 7 GeV/c (Dubna exposure) 
and 17 GeV/c (CERN exposure). 

Getting married 

Once we decided to get married, Gyuri “officially asked for my hand” in writing! 
He was sent to Warsaw for a few weeks to our “sister-laboratory” (the high-energy 
elementary particle physics groups of the research Institutes of Budapest, East 
Berlin, Warsaw, Bucharest, Sofia, and Prague had an ongoing collaboration), and 
took the easy way out by writing to my parents instead of personally talking to 
them. 

A big problem to solve was where would we live. Housing was a huge problem 
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in Budapest (as in every large city of the Eastern block). A lot of apartments were 
destroyed or made uninhabitable during the war, and reconstruction lagged ter- 
ribly. By 1949 27 all apartment buildings were “nationalized” (i.e. confiscated), and 
were administered by a government agency. Cleaning, maintenance (or rather the 
lack of it), rent collection, and, most importantly, billeting families to apartments 
was all done by the agency. Everybody had to register their domicile with the Po- 
lice, but you needed the agency’s written order or permission to register. This rule 
did not affect longtime residents, who had lived at the same address since before 
the war, but was very restrictive if someone wanted to move. 

The Party rewarded its most important members by assigning to them the best 
apartments, made available, partly, by forced relocation of the original tenants. 
Other party members, who previously lived in primitive circumstances (a room 
and a kitchen with a communal bathroom and toilet), were rewarded with shared 
apartments. This sharing was called “tarsberlet”, and the families had to share 
the use of the kitchen, bathroom and toilet. The agency had the power to force 
families with larger apartments (with 3 or more rooms) to share them with whom- 
ever they assigned to the apartment. In general, the agency had sole power over 
the distribution of apartments in Budapest. Once the agency issued a permit, the 
original tenants were powerless to seek any kind of compensation. Since usually 
middle-class and upper middle-class families lived in larger apartments, this rule 
was another form of discrimination against the “burzsuj”s. 

This situation created a powerful black market. Lots of people came up from 
the country; children grew up, got married, and had children. There were just no 
apartments to be had. Families, who needed living quarters offered considerable 
amounts of money to share larger apartments. This voluntary sharing provided 
housing for the non-privileged and compensation for the other party. The agency 
was either duped by claiming family relations or bribed to go along with the ar- 
rangement. 

Some families choose to separate a larger apartment into two smaller ones, con- 
structing a new kitchen, bathroom and toilet for both. Many beautiful, comfort- 
able three-room apartments were ruined this way, creating uncomfortably small 


27 By late 1948, early 1949 the (Soviet supported) Communist party, renamed Hungarian Worker’s 
party after swallowing the popular Social Democratic party came into power. The election was a 
scam. Factories sent groups of Party members to all the employees and escorted them to the poll- 
ing places; they HAD to vote. The voting was open, you had to vote the “right way”. The Party also 
organized its members to vote multiple times. Much later, in 1972, Tibor, the husband of one of my 
cousins, a dedicated Communist after he came back from forced labor, proudly bragged about how 
he voted five times at different polling places! After the election, things deteriorated quickly; nation- 
alization, forced relocation of the “enemies of the PEOPLE”, ... 
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kitchens, bathrooms and toilets, and problematic internal plumbing. Sometimes 
the families used both apartments for different generations in the family; some- 
times they sold (illegally, under the table, with tricks like “exchanging” it for a 
shack) one of the apartments, usually the smaller one. 

“Exchanging” apartments was another “backdoor” used to solve the problem. 
Theoretically, it was simple; a family of two or three generations living together 
in a two or three room apartment exchanged it (plus paid lots of money) for two 
separate apartments. However, no one gave two livable apartments for one. The 
second apartment was usually a shack or one room without a bathroom. It served 
only as something to be able to exchange again (with more money) for a livable 
one-room apartment. Using this complicated choreography it took two or three 
moves and lots of money and “connections” to acquire an apartment. 

The cheapest option was for families of multiple generations to live under the 
same roof. Each generation had a room (in a good case, the rooms opened onto a 
hallway, in a bad case the access to the inner room was through a central room!). 
We had friends, who lived with their grandparents and parents. When a baby was 
born, he shared a room with his parents. 

The Izabella utca apartment had three rooms with separate entrances, but my 
grandfather, my parents and my brother were already living there. It would have 
been possible to move into the smallest room, closest to the street, my parents 
would occupy the large middle room, and my grandfather and brother would have 
slept in the room facing the courtyard. However, neither Gyuri, nor I wanted that 
arrangement; we wanted an independent life. 28 How decadent and bourgeois of 
us! 

An opportunity came when we heard about an apartment, with one room, a 
kitchen, bathroom, toilet, and pantry. It was in a nice, three-story building with six 
apartments in Zuglo, a suburb of Budapest. We got most of the money (we had 
none, I was a third-year university student and Gyuri was a junior physicist with 
minimal pay) from Gyuri’s parents, and the rest from mine. 1 don’t remember the 
details, but there was a complicated “choreography”, involving a number of steps 
(exchanges) until we finally became the official residents there a week or ten days 
before our wedding. We hired a painter and moved two pieces of furniture into the 
apartment to show “residency”; a bookshelf and an armchair, about 2 V 2 feet wide, 
which could be opened up to sleep one person rather uncomfortably. The painter 

28 Later, after I got married and moved out of Izabella utca, my parents, fearing forced “tarsberlet”, 
voluntarily agreed to the construction of a studio apartment from the huge kitchen, maid’s room, 
pantry, and part of the hallway. They fashioned a narrow kitchen and a foyer from my grandparent’s 
room. The plumbing never worked well in the kitchen since the main water line was too far from it. 
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came and scraped the old paint and plaster off, planning to return to finish the job 
a few days before the wedding. 

The official legal wedding was planned to take place at the Central Wedding Of- 
fice at the corner of Andrassy ut and Korut on October 25. The office had a large, 
high ceilinged room with red velvet chairs, decorated with matching heavy curtains, 
which was created by the government to provide a nice environment to replace the 
frowned upon religious ceremonies. This center is operational to this day. 

The uprising 29 started on Oct. 23. Coming down from KFKI (where I worked 1 8 
hrs a week in addition to my studies at the University) I was shocked to see groups 
of people waving the Hungarian flag with the crest of the People’s Republic of 
Hungary cut out of it. 1 made it home quickly. For the next few days it was dan- 
gerous to leave the apartment. People, rightly or mistakenly identified as members 


29 Compiled from Wikipedia: 

In 1956 students and journalists started the so-called “Petofi circle”, an intellectual forum examining 
the problems facing Hungary. The forum became very popular and attracted thousands of partici- 
pants. Gyuri and I participated on a historic meeting in early October of 1956. The meeting lasted 
until the wee hours of the morning. People from all walks of life (including politicians, leading scien- 
tists, and journalists) vented their anger and expressed demand of loosening the political, economic 
and cultural restrictions. 

The revolt began on 23 October as a student demonstration, which attracted thousands as it 
marched through central Budapest to the Parliament building. A student delegation entering the radio 
building in an attempt to broadcast its demands was detained. When the demonstrators demanded 
the release of the delegation they were fired upon by the State Security Police (AVH) from within the 
building. The news spread quickly and disorder and violence erupted throughout the capital. 

During the night of 23 October, the Communist party requested Soviet military intervention. By 2 
a.m. on 24 October Soviet tanks entered Budapest, and were stationed outside the Parliament build- 
ing and Soviet soldiers guarded key bridges and crossroads. Armed groups quickly set up barricades, 
and were reported to have already captured some Soviet tanks by mid-morning. That day, Imre Nagy 
having served as Minister of Culture and Prime Minister at different times until he fall out of favor 
with the Soviet Politburo, replaced the current prime minister. Pal Maleter, a Colonel and commander 
of an armored division stationed in Budapest, who was sent to suppress the rebellion, but instead, he 
decided to join them, became the Minister of Defense. 

A ceasefire was arranged on 28 October, and by 30 October most Soviet troops had with- 
drawn from Budapest to garrisons in the Hungarian countryside. 

On 1 November, Imre Nagy announced Hungary’s withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact and appealed 
through the UN to the great powers, such as the United States and the United Kingdom, to recognize 
Hungary’s status as a neutral state. On 3 November, a Hungarian delegation, led by Pal Maleter, the 
Minister of Defense were invited by the Soviet Military Command to negotiate on the Soviet with- 
drawal. Instead, the delegation was arrested, and the next day the Soviet army launched a second 
intervention at 3:00 a.m. on 4 November. 

Imre Nagy and the others were executed in a Budapest prison on 16 June 1958, on charges of at- 
tempting to overthrow the Hungarian People’s Republic. 
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of the AVO, the infamous security division of the ruling Communist party were 
simply hanged on lampposts. In smaller towns, like where my in-laws lived, “death 
lists” were compiled on which Jews preceded communists even though they had 
nothing to do with communism. My in-laws, who were not communists but vic- 
tims of the communists who took away (nationalized) their small general store in 
1951, were among the first on such a list. 

Boxes of hand weapons and ammunition could be found on the streets. Children 
brought some of them home. Hotheads were strolling the streets with weapons 
and people were accidentally shot. We were stuck at home, Gyuri at the Egri’s 30 
apartment that was near the Parliament, and I in Izabella utca. We talked on the 
phone, me squatting behind a massive credenza afraid of a random shot through 
the window. No weddings were taking place then. Going outside was risky. Most 
of the population stayed put in their homes. 

By the end of October, things had started to calm down, and some order was 
restored. We got a telephone call from the Central Wedding Office to let us know 
that they rescheduled our wedding for Nov. 2 nd . If we didn’t want that date they 
didn’t know when the next available time-slot would be. I still did not have my 
dress and hat, but we showed up at the assigned time. I was wearing an old blue 
suit. We managed to find an open flower shop, so at least I had a bouquet for my 
wedding. It was a small wedding party; my parents, brother, grandfather, the family 
of my mother’s two brothers, Laci and Miklos, Gyuri’s adopted sister and her hus- 
band, and a few of my parent’s friends. There was no way my in-laws could come 
to Budapest in time under the circumstances. We never had a religious ceremony. 

It was too late on the 2 nd to start to try to reach Zuglo, especially since tram- and 
trolley-service was still sporadic. We spent the night at Izabella utca; Gyuri on a 
folding bed in the kitchen, and I in my regular bed. We started for our —still unfin- 
ished and unfurnished- apartment next day. For “good luck” we carried a piece 
of bread, a pinch of salt, and a small container of lard in a straw basket. We also 
carried two logs for the tile-stove, so we wouldn’t freeze. The idea was that until 
the new apartment was livable we would return to Izabella utca during the daytime 
hours. 

Imagine our surprise and dismay when in the wee hours of the 4 th we suddenly 
woke up to shots and the rumbling noise of advancing tanks. Gyuri and others ran 
to the street to look around. They came back white with fright and herded the rest 
of us down to a half-basement; they saw tanks advancing with their guns pointed 
in our direction. It turned out that nearby there was a dormitory for workers whose 

30 While attending University and until we got married, Gyuri lived with his adopted sister and her 
husband. Having “Other 1 ' characterization on his personal file, he was not entided to a dorm room. 
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family lived in the country. They worked in factories or on constructions during 
the week and returned home for the weekends. Many of those men picked up rifles 
and handguns from the street in the first days of the uprising and went to town 
to shoot for a time, then came back to rest, which drew the tanks in our direction. 

Of course no one could go outside. Stores were closed. We had nothing to eat. 
Our 5 neighbors invited us for breakfast, lunch and dinner for 2 days. There was a 
telephone in one of the apartments and we were able to call home to tell them that 
we were OK. During the day in the basement the six families discussed the situa- 
tion and decided that we all would bring down cots or folding beds and sleep in the 
basement. Gyuri and I spent the night down there, but to our surprise no one else 
came. Only years later did they tell us that they decided to let the “newlyweds” have 
some privacy!! Ever since I jokingly say that we got married between two gunshots; 
the ones on October 24, and the ones on November 4. 

A few days later, maybe on the 6 th or 7 th of November, Rona showed up! There 
was still no tram or trolley so he walked all the way from Izabella utca to escort us 
back home through the precarious streets. Like in the Ghetto, Rona used his skill 
and experience as a WWI sergeant of the Austro-Hungarian army to negotiate the 
dangers on the streets. 

At the first opportune moment, 9-year-old Tamas drew Gyuri aside and asked 
about the wedding night! From the very beginning, Tamas adored Gyuri, and Gy- 
uri treated Tamas like a son. I believe that Tamas’s choice of a career in physics was 
pardy due to this relationship. 

In 1958 we vacationed at lake Balaton and took Tamas with us. Since, at that 
age, he was not too fond of washing his neck, we dragged him into the water and 
physically soaped and scrubbed him. We took a picture of the “action”, but I don’t 
have it any more. 

We rented two rooms in a private home. The landlords were nice, a middle-aged 
couple. The husband was an avid angler and offered to take Tamas with him the 
next morning but, warned that he would leave very early. Tamas was so thrilled that 
the next morning he got up at an ungodly hour and the two of them went fishing. 
They were successful, and brought home fish, which the landlady prepared and we 
all ate. 

I wasn’t -and still am not, a good cook. To my parents, only my studies mattered. 
I was exempt from helping with household chores. Anya was not a dedicated cook 
either; she cooked for the practical purpose of feeding the family, not for joy. She 
was busy with work, raising 2 children, and in general, running the household all by 
herself. Thus, I never learned to cook. Long after I got married, we met at Izabella 
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utca every day for the evening meal. Gyuri came after work, and I went after my 
classes. 1 studied there while waiting for Gyuri. More often than not, we ate lunch 
there on the weekends too. This arrangement worked for my parents; they saw us 
almost every day and we remained part of the family unit. It also worked for me; 1 
could concentrate to my studies. Gyuri was only too happy to be part of the fam- 
ily. From the beginning, he had a very close relationship with not only my parents 
and Tamas, but also with my grandfather and Laci. As an added benefit he did not 
have to eat my cooking. 

Not that I did not try to be a “good wife”, a superwoman; I wanted to prove 
(how stupid 1 was when I was 21 and in love!) that I could be both an excellent 
professional and an excellent wife! 

After we got married in November, came the exam-period in December. One 
evening, I wanted to please Gyuri by making one of his favorites: apple compote. I 
bought, peeled and cut up at least four pounds of apples and started to cook them. 
At dinnertime, we ate some, but I decided that they needed more cooking (they 
did!). 1 left the large pot on the hotplate to simmer, and then 1 continued preparing 
for my upcoming exam. Around midnight, I fell asleep, barely making it to bed. 
We woke up in the wee hours to the scent of smoke pouring into the room; in the 
kitchen the pot had fused to the hotplate and the apple pieces glowed in the dark. 

I think we continued eating dinner at Izabella utca until we moved into our con- 
do, and it wasn’t practical to travel from Buda to Izabella utca, and back after work. 
Earlier, we just interrupted our travel from KFKI to Tabornok utca; my parent’s 
apartment was on the way. We ate hot lunch in the KFKI cafeteria, and had a 
light cold dinner at home. However, Sunday lunch with the family was an almost 
unbreakable custom. Once Andrea was born we sometimes did not feel like going 
over so Anya came over with the Sunday food! 


Dilemma; stay or leave? 

For a while after the uprising, in the political confusion, the border-control be- 
tween Hungary and Austria was rather lax. If you were able to reach a Hungarian 
border-village, it was not too hard to find a local man, who (for good money) in 
the darkness of night guided you through the minefields to the Austrian side of 
the border (although rarely, sometimes they took the money and abandoned you in 
the no-man’s land between the borders, or gave you up to the patrol-guards) . The 
hard part was avoiding being pulled off the train as it got near the border region. 
People left Hungary in droves as they saw a window of opportunity to escape. The 
BBC constantly broadcast short messages from the escapees to the relatives back 
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home: “A and B safely arrived”, “C reached his destination,”... It is a myth that 
those leaving the country in 1956 were “freedom fighters”. Most of them were 
ordinary people who wanted a better life. A few of them may have participated in 
the rebellion and had to leave to avoid the consequences, but those cases were rare. 
Even common criminals fled after some jails were opened by the rebels. 

We had a dilemma: stay or leave? My family was thinking about it. Anya went 
to the Swedish Embassy and, in light of her living there after WWII; she got an 
acceptance letter for the three of them, and for the two of us. Laci, ever so street- 
wise, somehow found a trucker who would have taken us, including Laci and his 
family, near the border. It was Gyuri, who after a lot of soul-searching vetoed the 
plan by deciding that he and I would not go. My parents then abandoned the plan. 

Gyuri’s problem was that we had just married and we just accomplished the 
impossible by getting an apartment in Budapest. 1 had not yet finished University. 
Gyuri planned to earn a Ph.D. Gyuri worried about not being able to work as a 
physicist, about not being able to finish our education. We knew that as an immi- 
grant one had to make a living in any way possible; if you had to wash cars, you 
washed cars. You had not been asked to immigrate, and there were no guaranties. 

Besides, professionally things were looking up; Ervin’s counterpart in the Warsaw 
research lab was named as vice director of the Dubna institute, the first particle 
accelerator capable of producing 8 GeV protons (the world record at that time) 
was starting up there, and our group hoped to finally be able to perform up-to-date 
experiments. 

In addition, if anything, we wanted to go to the US, but again, what guarantee 
did we have that they would take us? For Gyuri being a research physicist was the 
most important thing. 

Another problem was that, without a word, Gyuri’s parents would have been left 
behind. We couldn’t tell them about our plans to leave the country; they did not 
have a telephone, and besides it would have been risky to discuss this move on an 
open telephone line. 

It is our fault, Gyuri’s and mine, that my parents stayed in Hungary. By the time, 
both of their children left the country, they were too old to leave everything they 
had worked for behind to start a new life in a country where they did not speak the 
language and where they had no friends. 
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1956-64 


Buying our condo. 

In 1960 we bought a 775 ft 2 condo in a newly built 6 story building on the 
Buda side, not far from Moszkva ter. It was at the intersection of Nagyenyed u., 
Kekgolyo u., and Istenhegyi ut with a nice view of the Buda hills. The buses to 
and from KFKI had a conditional stop in front of the building saving us a lot of 
commuting time. The apartment had 2 bedrooms (one small and one tiny), a study 
with a separate sitting area, a small kitchen, bathroom, toilet, small terrace, and a 
small hallway. The whole apartment was about 2/3 rd of the after- alteration-size 
of the Izabella utca apartment. It looked even smaller; it lacked the high ceilings. 
However, for the first time in my life we had central heating, and we could go to 
the bathroom or to the toilet without freezing. 

According to the housing laws, when we moved into our new apartment we 
had to return our current rented apartment to the Housing Agency without any 
compensation. So we went through the usual “choreography” first exchanging our 
Tabornok u. apartment for a room plus kitchen, no comfort apartment (plus, of 
course, money) and nominally living there for the requisite 3 month before we re- 
turned that apartment to the Housing Agency and moved into our condo. One of 
the tragedies of the socialist and communist systems is that they corrupt people, 
forcing them to wheel and deal, to use their “socialist” connections to get any- 
thing, to steal. “The factory/office belongs to the PEOPLE, 1 am the PEOPLE, 
therefore it is mine; I can take what 1 need” was the usual justification. In addition, 
things were usually unobtainable in stores, so people took small items home from 
their workplaces. The most extreme example occurred in Dubna, when the car we 
ordered and waited for was finally delivered chock-full of stolen spare parts (in- 
cluding a transmission) that were simply unobtainable in the store. Workers, who 
were paid hardly enough to afford basic necessities, had no qualms taking parts 
from “their own” factory and generating a little income on the side. 

We bought our first (almost) car, after we moved into our new home. The almost 
car was an East-German model, a Trabant. It had a plastic body and a 2-stroke 
engine. On flat roads it could reach the outlandish speed of 70 km/hr! It had great 
difficulty climbing even on a mild slope. Even so, they were hard to get; one could 
not go to a store and buy them, they were in extremely short supply; we had to sign 
up to buy one, pay the purchase price, and then wait 1-3 years for delivery. There 
was a little handle at the foot of the passenger. It had to be in the vertical position 
to allow the flow of gasoline from the tank to the motor. You were supposed to 
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turn it off when not in use. If your spouse closed it, and you did not think about 
it, the car did not start, and you could not imagine why! 

It was a rare privilege and luxury to own a car, even an “almost” car. I always 
joked that as Hungarian men valued their horses earlier, they switched their af- 
fection to their cars. Wives took second place. The first winter we owned the car, 
instead of using it to save us from trudging in the cold, the sludge and snow on 
the streets, we “pampered” the car, and kept it off the roads. My friend Zsuzsi 
worked in an office that granted (or denied) building permits. She knew about a 
newly built private house with an unused garage (the owners hoped to be able to 
buy a car eventually). Zsuzsi and her husband also had a car. The only way we were 
able to fit the two cars in the small garage was that we drove the first car in then 
the four of us lifted the car to the side, and then we drove the second car in. Both 
cars wintered in the nice dry garage! 

When parking overnight on the streets, we had to take off every removable part; 
windshield wipers, outside mirrors, and even hubcaps to prevent their theft. They 
were not only expensive but almost unobtainable in stores, so people took them 
off of parked cars. 


Bulgaria 

It is interesting to study cosmic rays at higher altitudes and compare the results 
with sea level observations. Besides, there are more high-energy cosmic ray par- 
ticles at higher altitudes before much interaction occurs with atoms of the at- 
mosphere. Having high-energy rich cosmic radiation was especially important for 
the penetrating shower experiments, and later for the extensive air shower experi- 
ments. For these reasons a joint research facility was built in Bulgaria, on the Rila 
Mountain’s 2925m high Moussala peak. This is the highest point on the whole 
Balkan Peninsula. KFKI had the experience and the technology; 31 the Bulgarian 
Institute had the mountain. A cable lift was constructed to transport the building 
materials up to the peak. It was constructed in a relatively primitive and insecure 
way so it could not be used to transport people; they had to climb/ ski the moun- 
tain. Two young Bulgarian physicists perished on the treacherous mountains dur- 
ing construction. The laboratory at the time consisted of one building constructed 
of wood (in order to better control the experiments; to prevent interaction of 
the CR particles with denser materials). The equipment was set up in the large 

31 In the 1st phase a bidirectional Geiger Muller telescope was used to measure the muon com- 
ponent of secondary CRs, to investigate CR variations and to study the impact of the different geo- 
physical and heliospheric conditions on the registered data. Later a detector complex for extensive air 
showers (EAS), using Geiger— Mueller tubes, was also installed. 
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experimental-hall. Sleeping arrangements were provided in a few smaller rooms 
with plank bunkbeds that accommodated up to 10 people. 

In July of 1 960 Gyuri had to go to prepare for a new experiment, and I went 
with him. We were the guests of the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, since both 
Research Institutes were operating under the aegis of the corresponding Acad- 
emies. We spent a few days in Sofia in the Lab preparing for the trip, and then on 
to Moussala. We drove to a town, Borovetz, at about 1,600 m above sea level, but 
we had to make the rest of the climb on foot. We made the trip with two other 
physicist, Stilio Kavlakov accompanied by his wife, Radka, and Botio Betev with 
his girlfriend (the unsuspecting wife was at home in Sofia). It was a grueling and 
dangerous nine hour climb. In some places our only security was a rope; rocks on 
one side and a few hundred meter drop on the other. We held on to the rope for 
dear life. Gyuri and I carried no backpacks. The two Bulgarians climbed the moun- 
tain with heavy backpacks, and Stilio sometimes carried his wife on his shoulders 
since Radka had a heart condition. 

We arrived at the peak exhausted. No sooner had we gone to sleep than Gyuri 
woke up in excruciating pain. Somebody in the group had some painkillers but 
they did not help much. At dawn there was a flurry of telephone calls to the Acad- 
emy. They wanted to send a helicopter, but the only helicopters in Bulgaria at the 
time were owned by the military. They interrupted a Cabinet Meeting to ask for 
the Minister of Defense’s permission to use a military helicopter. Permission was 
granted, however, it turned out that those helicopters could not negotiate the 3 km 
elevation. In the end two mountain climber physicians were sent from Sofia. They 
arrived late in the evening after attending to some broken limbs and skulls on the 
way up. They diagnosed kidney stones and injected Gyuri with potent, morphine- 
based painkiller. After a restful night and painless morning the physicians left. By 
nightfall, Gyuri was again in agony. 

Again, the telephone lines were burning, but this time, they sent up a mountain 
rescue unit to carry Gyuri down. The unit arrived the next day. Gyuri was aghast 
to be carried on a stretcher; he felt it was hard enough to negotiate the mountains 
without having to carry someone. With a new round of morphine, and the help of 
the rescuers he came down on his own two feet to Borovetz, where a car was wait- 
ing for us and took us to the hospital in Sofia. What a relief! What an adventure! 
The upside of all this was that kidney stones are very common in Bulgaria (caused 
by lots of eggplant in the diet), and the physicians are well prepared to deal with 
it. Using atropine to dilate the urethra and forcing Gyuri to drink an enormous 
amount of water they were able to push out the (fortunately small) stones. If the 
kidney stone attack occurred in Budapest, he surely would have been operated on. 
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Sofia is a nice city and Bulgarians are friendly. One can feel a French cultural 
and intellectual influence. We returned to Bulgaria a few times, partly because of 
the ongoing collaboration (though 1 never went up to Moussala again), partly for 
short vacations at Varna, a seaside resort town with “golden sand” beaches. An 
interesting custom was that when in a restaurant, the women were accompanied 
to the lady’s room by a man in the company, who waited for them and escorted 
them back to the table. We remained distant friends with Stilio and Radka. Their 
only daughter married an American meteorologist and lives in Tallahassee, Florida. 
We met with Stilio and Radka a few times when they visited their daughter. Unfor- 
tunately, Radka developed brain cancer, and passed away sometime around 2006. 


Dubna (Aug. 1964-Aug. 1965) 

In 1954 CERN, a joint nuclear research facility for the western European na- 
tions, was established in Geneva, Switzerland. Two years later JINR,’ 2 a similar 
Institution for the eastern European countries was established in the small town 
of Dubna, some 125 km north of Moscow, on the Volga River. 

JINR had and still has one permanent, Russian director and 2 vice directors ap- 
pointed for a 4-year term. The vice-directors are chosen from member countries 
on a rotating basis. In 1 964 it was Hungary’s turn, and our boss, Ervin Fenyves, 
was appointed as one of the vice directors. He took most of his group; 5 physi- 
cists and even one of the “meson girls” with him. It was supposed to be a “great 
honor”, but in reality there was no way to avoid it, at least not if you wanted to 
continue working and publishing. 

Our group in Dubna consisted of Gyuri, me, two junior physicists, and one of 
our meson-girls. We also had our two theoretical physicists with us, though they 
worked independently. They spent more time in Dubna, arriving a year or two 
earlier and staying on later than we did. We, the experimental physicists, did not 
do much that could not have been done at home; analysis of some older material 
we had, and waiting for successful runs of the accelerator and bubble chamber 
to obtain new material. There was much underhanded rivalry between the Rus- 
sian groups that ran the different beam-lines around the accelerator; we heard 
(second-hand information) that one group stuffed rags in the water pipes in order 
to prevent a rival group from successfully running their experiment. So much for 
brotherly communist love! 

In the end we succeeded in obtaining 100,000 photos from the bubble chamber 
group that was irradiated by 5.1 GeV/c 7l"-beam. Our aim was to look for an un- 


32 Joint Institute for Nuclear Research 
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specified particle (we called them resonances at the time) with a mass around 1350 
Mev, and which was supposed to decay with an extremely short lifetime to a Ay 
pair: TTp — > ?? — > A y . The results were ambiguous. The photos were scanned 
twice, which was an enormous task by the meson-girls even though by that time 
the scanning and measurements were sort of automated. (Our tools did not quite 
measure up to those used by the CERN groups. There was always a western cur- 
rency problem, and we had to improvise.) 

We knew by word of mouth (from colleagues, who already had done a stint 
there) that living conditions and access to basic staples were difficult, to say the 
least. We were advised to bring not only all the household items and clothing we 
would need during our stay, but also everything from dry goods (like pasta, rice, 
sugar, special Hungarian szalami and kolbasz that did not spoil for a long time) to 
soap, toothpaste, and especially toilet paper. 

On the day of our arrival the first order of business was an interview with Irina 
Nikolajevna at the Personnel Department. She was responsible for the visiting 
“Western” physicists (Every country west of the Soviet Union was considered 
Western. Compared with the conditions in the Soviet Union even the Hungar- 
ians, East Germans, Poles, and Czechoslovaks had it better at home). The Soviet 
leadership was afraid of this western influence and tried to separate us from the 
local population. The very first question Irina Nikolajevna asked was, “What do 
you want to buy during your time here?” Translation/Explanation: since nothing 
was available in the regular stores, people had to sign up for everything (radio, tape 
recorder, bicycle, vacuum cleaner, car, etc.). There were two separate queues, one 
for the foreigners and one for the Soviet citizens. The foreigner’s queue moved 
much faster. We signed up for a vacuum cleaner (necessity) and a car (luxury, out 
of reach back home in Hungary). 

Dubna, the town, and the research institute were inaugurated at the same time, in 
1956. Dubna was (and still is) essentially a one-company town. There was a cluster 
of newly constructed four story buildings (newly built, but poor quality, and a 
depressing appearance) for the foreigners. Each family had a separate apartment 
with basic necessities: kitchen, bathroom, and toilet. Soviet citizens lived under 
more primitive conditions, very often two or more families sharing an apartment, 
or even a room (divided with hanging sheets). “Nachalniks,” 33 naturally, fared 
much better; they were assigned separate villas. The Fenyves’ also occupied a well- 
appointed (by Soviet standards) villa. 


33 “Nachalnik” (boss) refers to directors, department or group heads, and Party- or Union-secretar- 
ies. In general, it refers to anybody in a position of power. 
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In the foreigners’ section there was a “people’s radio” in each apartment. There 
was only one channel on it (the official state-channel) and it could not be turned 
off. At least ours had a button to control the volume. We were convinced (but 
had no proof) that the radio was also serving as a listening device. Correspondence 
with home was regularly intercepted; the proof was that the tiny hair we learned to 
insert under the glued flap of the envelope was missing. Every foreign family had 
to hire the assigned cleaning woman, who came once a week. She served more as a 
means of reporting on us than as an actual cleaning woman (what need was there 
for her services in a small apartment occupied by two young people?). The small 
town had no public transportation, and we all walked approximately 30 minutes 
to the Lab each day. Even the few people who had cars walked. We were young, 
walking was no problem, except in the (long) winter with over a foot of snow on 
the roads; it was hard to lift our heavily booted feet every time we took a step. On 
cold days the moisture in our noses froze, and our breath turned the upturned 
fur collars of our coats to icicles. The River Volga runs across the town, and it is 
almost always windy along the river, but in the winter the combination of cold and 
wind was really bad. 

There was strict security (in 1964!) at the entrance to the Lab; armed special 
security personnel compared our faces against our identity card photos. They had 
to do it for 1 minute each time for each person. It was amusing to notice that this 
high-pay, high-prestige, and easy job was exclusively assigned to men, while low- 
pay heavy physical work, like working along railway lines with heavy hand tools, 
was done mostly by women (Soviet- take on equal rights for the sexes). 

Since all kinds of food were scarce —there was very little to be had in the stores, 
the foreigners enjoyed the privilege of the so-called stol-zakazov (ordering table). 
1 learned about that concept much earlier, after the end of the war, when the oc- 
cupying soviet forces had this service. When the local population in the occupied 
countries was famished, when even basic food was just not available —not even for 
food-ration coupons, the soviet soldiers, but especially the officers could get not 
only basic staples like flour, potato, bread, eggs, but even sugar, butter and coffee 
through stol-zakazov. In Dubna, once a week the delivery truck came and we got 
whatever we ordered, flour, sugar, eggs, and other necessities. 

1 did not cook. Aside from the difficulties of shopping, we and everybody else 
ate lunch (the main meal) in the Institute’s cafeteria. The food was barely edible. 
Government preparedness required keeping a 3-year reserve of frozen meat; for 
general consumption only the 3-year old meat was available; the fresh meat was 
stored. The only fresh vegetable sometimes available in the cafeteria was cucum- 
ber, a favorite in Russian diet. Dairy products, like sour cream and farmer’s cheese 
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were good. Cheese blinchik (the Russian version of the French crepe) and sausages 
were also good. 

Not only were food and durable goods (remember the lists on which people 
signed up for such items?) scarce, clothing was also scarce and the distribution 
system was typical for the Party-run Soviet state. There was one department store 
in town, and it was normally empty. However, from time to time there was a ship- 
ment of shoes, panties, stockings, or some other items from one of the “friendly 
socialist” counties. The shipment was held back in the storage area until the wives 
of the “nachalniks” had the opportunity to pick and choose. After that it was of- 
fered to the lesser people, the general public. The crowd ran over the salesclerks 
and grabbed whatever they could regardless of color or size. The aim was to have 
one that could be bartered for the right size among the lucky owners after the 
shelves were emptied. 

There was no regular movie theatre or regular performances, but often they 
showed films in the town’s “House of Culture”. The title and show time was ad- 
vertised. However, if one of the “nachalniks” expressed interest in attending, the 
show did not start until they showed up (sometimes hours later)! 

Finding fresh fruits and vegetables also posed a problem. Even though the south- 
ern states of the Soviet Union had plenty, they rotted there since transportation 
was not organized. Agriculture in the USSR was collectivized, but it did not work 
well (nothing worked well in the USSR), and they mostly grew grains and corn. 
People were allowed to have tiny plots to grow vegetables for their own use, but 
Dubna was a town, and what is more, a town of technology, not agriculture. The 
nearest farming village was more than 1 5 km away and we needed written permits 
to leave Dubna. 

This was the situation 47 years into the Soviet regime, and 20 years after 
the end of WWII! 

Gyuri and 1 arrived a week or so before the start of the 1 st international confer- 
ence organized by Dubna. The Fenyves’s arrived earlier. For the conference a new 
hotel was constructed that had its own restaurant. It was a modest building, but by 
Soviet standards a modern gem. For the conference reception the hotel’s kitchen 
baked some cookies. They were a sensation (even from the stol zakazov only plain 
biscuits were available) because many of the Russians had never even seen cookies 
before. From then on, “nachalniks” could go to the vice-director of economic 
affairs in the Lab, and ask for a voucher enabling them to have the hotel-kitchen 
bake some cookies. Vera (Fenyves), as the wife of the vice-director had access to 
this privilege, so we had some of those cookies. 
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It did not register at the time, but we noticed the absence of rowdy or drunken 
men on the streets. Dubna was spic-and-span, clean, and quiet with the stores 
more stuffed than usual. Later the in-people explained that two weeks before the 
conference the authorities picked up a lot of men —known to drink to excess, and 
women -known to have “loose” morals, put them on a boat and returned them 
only a week after the end of the conference. No one in the know was surprised or 
outraged; everyone took it in stride, considering it normal! 

Another example of this unquestioning, non-rebelling, resigned behavior oc- 
curred during a bus trip to Leningrad, organized by the Institute. Three busloads 
of people went on the trip. There was an official chaperone cum tour guide. We 
started early, arriving in Leningrad by evening. We stopped at the designated hotel; 
the guide went in while everyone remained seated on the buses. After a while, the 
guide came back saying that there was no room for us. We were directed to another 
hotel. The other hotel had no rooms for us either. By that time it was late night, 
and everyone was exhausted. The guide said a few of us could sleep in the lobby, 
the rest on the buses. There were no complaints, no questioning, no objections; we 
slept where we were told! 

Movement within the Soviet Union was strictly controlled. One could not just 
walk into a hotel and ask for a room or go to the train station and buy a ticket. 
Vacation vouchers were given by the workplaces to their employees as a reward 
for good work and politically correct behavior. Since husbands and wives worked 
in different places, and the vouchers did not include spouses, they went separately 
(if at all). Children went to camps with their school. When work required travel to 
another city, vouchers were given for accommodations in a hostel. Similarly, at the 
railroad ticket office one needed to show a permit to travel to a given destination. 
Basically, in order to travel and get accommodation one had to have official papers. 

When Gyuri and 1 wanted to travel within the Soviet Union during our two 
weeks vacation, Dubna made the arrangements. From each city we had to send 
a telegram to the official tourist office (Intourist) of the next town saying “Two 
Hungarian physicists will be arriving tomorrow on flight so and so”. Showing up 
the next day at the given time at the Intourist office we were assigned a hotel room. 
For some reason, in Sukhumi, we did not arrive at the proper time (I don’t remem- 
ber if we arrived too early or too late). The Intourist office was located in a huge 
(and mostly empty, it turned out) hotel. When we showed up, they told us “you did 
not arrive on time, there is no paperwork about your arrival, we have no room for 
you”. Being five months pregnant, and by then fluent in Russian I was persistent, 
demanding to talk with the “nachalnik”. It took me most of the day to finally meet 
him and to convince him that in spite of the discrepancy we were there, real live 
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people, and that we needed a room. 

On that trip we went to Jerevan, Tbilisi, and Sukhumi. It was an interesting trip. 
In jerevan, much nicer than the typical depressing looking Soviet cities, we had an 
unusual encounter. We were sitting at an outdoor kiosk eating ice cream. After a 
while a young couple with a small child in their arms joined us at the table. The 
baby was a handful, and after finishing my ice cream I offered to hold the baby. 
We started to talk, and when we told them we were Hungarians, they exclaimed, 
“Oh you brave Hungarians, you showed those damned Russians!” -referring to 
the events of 1956. They hailed a taxi, took us home, wined and dined us. The 
different nationalities under the Soviet rule intensely disliked the Russians and each 
other. A football match between two national teams was a politically charged event. 

Movement was restricted in other ways as well. When we got our car, it had 
a license plate >km (abbreviation for >tcypHanHCT MeamyHapoaHbiH, international 
journalist). Since the official propaganda claimed that all western journalists were 
spies, our license plate, in effect, said “SPY”. All foreigners in the Soviet Union 
got such license plates. It was forbidden to leave a 15 Km circle around Dubna 
without permission, except to go to Moscow. (When driving to Moscow, however, 
it was forbidden to stop anywhere, or leave the road by more than 2 meters.) When 
permission was given, the route was also specified. We were restricted to the main 
roads that avoided small town and villages, partly to reduce the opportunity of 
“Westerners” meeting locals, partly to prevent the “Westerners” from seeing the 
real conditions, the poverty in the Soviet Union. Along the assigned roads, about 
50 Km apart there were police booths that were notified in advance about our trip. 
Each policeman then notified the next, and if we did not arrive at the next booth 
in time, a policeman on motorcycle came to look for us. Once, on the road to 
Moscow 1 had to go the bathroom (I was already pregnant) and. breaking the rule, 
we stopped in the middle of Dmitrov, the only town between Dubna and Moscow. 
By the time we got back to the car, a hostile crowd and a policeman were waiting 
for us, for the SPYs! Next time, when I had to go to the bathroom, we stopped 
along the road and I went into the woods. This time, the motorcycle police came 
to check on us. Both times we were admonished by the Personnel Department of 
the Institute. 

Breaking the rules sometimes had more serious consequences. The Soviet Au- 
thorities expelled a Hungarian physicist and his artist wife because the wife painted 
characteristic old and run-down peasant houses, old people in their rag-tag clothes, 
and other non-glamorous scenes. They were told that if she could not see the posi- 
tive side of Soviet life they didn’t deserve the “privilege” of working in Dubna. 

We took an interesting weekend trip to Zagorsk, the center of the Russian Or- 
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thodox Church. Zagorsk is about 1 00 Km southeast of Dubna, however according 
to our instructions we had to drive first to Moscow (130 Km south of Dubna) and 
take the road from there to Zagorsk (another 75 Km back northeast). According to 
Communist ideology “religion of all kinds is the ‘opiate of the people’ to dull their 
revolutionary drive. Thus the Soviet regime destroyed or converted practically all 
the historic churches to museums, marginalized the dominant Russian Orthodox 
Church, and deeply frowned upon any religious activity like a church wedding or 
the christening of a newborn. Any of these events took place, if at all, in secrecy. It 
was not uncommon for a “dedicated” party functionary to go to a church far from 
his home to get married according to the Church in addition to the official civil 
ceremony. Similarly, often an old grandmother secretly took her grandchild to be 
christened. Here, however, we saw a long line of old women waiting their turn to 
kiss the icon (the glass covering the icon was smeared with the saliva of hundreds 
of people!) sometimes advancing on their knees. In our year in the Soviet Union 
this was the only place we saw any traditionally garbed orthodox priests. (We took 
the black and white pictures in Zagorsk; the color pictures are taken from a Google 
site, and reflect conditions much later, in 2009.) 

An interesting episode occurred one day when we were told that the Moskvitch 
car that we signed up for upon our arrival in Dubna would be delivered in a few 
days from the factory. Our colleagues, who were already familiar with the system, 
told us that all screws had to be tightened before driving the car since the factory 
workers were pushed to the limit and had no time to do a good job. Sure enough, 
when the car was delivered we had to pay the man who drove the car from the 
factory to Dubna to tighten all screws. After tightening the screws, he asked us if 
we needed any spare parts (not available in the store —no part was ever available in 
stores, at least not without “connections”) . We wanted spare parts, so he advised us 
to send the car back, making up some reason that required it to be “fixed”, and he 
would bring the car back with the parts that we ordered. A week later the car was 
returned chock-full of stolen spare parts (including a transmission). 

The workers cannot really be blamed; this kind of “the factory/ office belongs 
to the PEOPLE, I am the PEOPLE, therefore it is mine - 1 can take what I need” 
mentality was all-pervasive. The pay scale in the “workers earthly paradise” (i.e. 
in the Soviet Union) was preposterous. In Dubna, it went from about 30 Rubles a 
month for the cleaning/ maintenance staff, to 1 00 RUB for a physicist like me, to 
300 RUB to a physicist in group-leader position like Gyuri, to 1,500 RUB for a vice 
director like Ervin, to an unlimited checking account for people like Tupoljev 34 (of 


34 According to legend, at one time when the factory did not give out bonuses to the engineering 
staff, Tupoljev wrote out a big check from his personal account and distributed bonuses. 
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the Tupoljev airplanes fame). People, who were paid barely enough to afford basic 
necessities, had no qualms taking parts from “their own” factory and generating a 
litde income on the side. 

In October of 1964 the Chinese tested their 1 st atomic bomb. There was a large 
contingent of Chinese physicists in Dubna since the Soviets and the Chinese were 
supposed to be “comrades-in-arm”. The Chinese organized a reception; the Rus- 
sian physicists reluctantly congratulated them with forced smiles on their faces. 

The Chinese delegation in Dubna had to follow rules enforced by the Chinese 
Government. For example, they were not allowed to buy any items that were not 
available for the general population back in China; buying a car, tape recorder, or 
any similar item was forbidden. They could buy bicycles, like millions of Chinese 
at home. Someone once went against the rules and he was forced to donate the 
forbidden item to an orphanage. 

At another time there was a drive in China to kill flies. A day was set aside, when 
everyone everywhere, in towns and in villages, had to go outside with a fly swat- 
ter in hand, and kill as many as they could (in 1965!). That day the whole Chinese 
delegation was out in force in Dubna to kill (nonexistent) flies! 

In our absence, the 17-year-old Tamas caused my parents some worry. 1 don’t 
remember exactly, but he and his friends did something that prompted the school- 
principal to call my parents. They thought that Gyuri could handle Tamas better, 
being so much closer to him in age. Besides, we missed home, and wanted to show 
Tamas around Dubna and Moscow. He came on a train; which was an adventure. 
At the border the Soviet custom agents confiscated the beautiful, large apples and 
lemon Anya sent with him. The fruit would have been greatly appreciated since 
-as 1 already said- in Dubna and Moscow there was none to be had. It must have 
been a rare delicacy for the customs agents. Of course, I was mad. 

As a teenager it was Tamas’s custom to dunk a hotdog into a jar of mustard then 
lick it and dunk again, and again. . . We decided to play a trick on him, not telling 
him that the Russian mustard, the gorchica (ropmnta) was an extremely hot variety. 
At the first lick his eyes bulged and he stopped in mid-sentence. 

When our year was up we decided to return home, although the rest of the group 
stayed on for at least another year. 1 did not want to give birth in Dubna, and 
wanted to care for a baby in civilized circumstances. In Dubna 1 had disappointing 
experiences with health care. Early on in my pregnancy, 1 had some bleeding, and 
1 had to stay in the hospital for a week or so (I got some injection that they called 
“yellow body” injection, but back in Hungary nobody had ever heard of it). The 
hospital was kept sparkling clean. There were four beds in the room, each with a 
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night table that had to be kept empty so that it could be washed with Lysol every 
day inside and out. One night, around 10pm, there was a disturbance outside 
the hospital; the husband of one of my hospital-roommates was demanding that 
his wife be sent home immediately (from the OB-GYN ward!). He was stinking 
drunk. The hospital, after V 2 hour of this scene, sent the wife home instead of call- 
ing the Police! Earlier, a friend of ours had a problem while she was pregnant; they 
had to abort the baby at an early stage. 1 don’t exacdy know what happened, but 
they did something, because of which she could never get pregnant again. 

The Moskvitch had to be driven home, but I was too pregnant to fit comfortably 
behind the wheel. Laci “came to the rescue”; he came to visit us, and Gyuri and 
Laci drove the car back to Budapest. They stopped at Yalta for a day or so, thus it 
was sort of a vacation for Laci. I flew back home. My flight left from the Moscow 
airport, and Gyuri and 1 wanted to show Moscow to Laci, so we decided to stay 
there for a day or two. The Lab arranged for hotel accommodations in Moscow for 
all of us. I was driven to the Hotel in a limo operated by the lab, while Gyuri and 
Laci drove there. We were supposed to meet in the Hotel. I was dropped off at the 
lobby, and I waited and waited and waited, but the two of them did not show up. 1 
wanted to call the lab to double-check if they or I was given the wrong information 
about the hotel, but did not have the phone number, and the operator would not 
give it out or connect me since the number was “sensitive information”. 1 tried to 
call the Hungarian Embassy, however, that number was also unavailable. You have 
to understand that printed, public telephone directories did not exist; there were 
small kiosks in Moscow with a woman sitting in the middle. You were supposed to 
slip her the name you were looking for, and if she decided it was O.K. she gave you 
the phone number. Otherwise you were in deep s..t. It turned out that Gyuri was 
given the wrong hotel name, and it took a few hours to figure it out. During those 
hours I was hysterical, thinking we would never find each other in Moscow. By the 
way, not only telephone directories but city and road maps were also unavailable, 
lest they enable the “enemy” to find his way around in the Soviet Union! 
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1965-1970 


Andi 

Gyuri is, and always have been a perfectionist. Whenever I brought up the ques- 
tion of children his answer was “I want to provide the best for a child. We are not 
ready; everything has to be perfect for the child. We need an appropriate apartment 
and a car first. You (meaning me) need to get your Doctorate and Kandidate de- 
grees”. In reality, I am sure, he was afraid of being responsible for another human 
being. In the end he gave in, but warned me: “don’t expect anything from me. 1 am 
not saying that I will not call for a doctor if the child is sick, but I would do that 
much for a pet —if 1 had one”. The irony is that the minute he set eyes on Andrea, 
he became the most dedicated and besotted father there is — as I had no doubt he 
would be. 

After the initial problems (in Dubna), my pregnancy was uneventful. We returned 
to Budapest in August, when I was in the 7 th month of pregnancy. I worked until 
the last minute. It was a Sunday, Gyuri wanted to see some newly discovered Ro- 
man artifacts found in an underground tunnel on the Buda side, but to his dismay 
1 refused because 1 didn’t feel too hot. We ate lunch at Iza, and then went to visit 
Gyuri’s cousin Lacko, his wife and his 5-year-old son, Bucok (a pet-name, the 
origin of which is a mystery to me). After two or three hours I discreetly nudged 
Gyuri because I wanted to go home — instead (he was never one to pick up on dis- 
creet signals) he offered Bucok a test-ride in our new car. Finally, by late afternoon 
we made it home. By this time it was clear to me that 1 should go to the hospital, 
but Gyuri was not convinced; he brought out a book on pregnancy and started to 
check out the symptoms. I finally rebelled and gave him the option of driving me 
to the hospital or I would take a taxi. After arriving at the hospital, Gyuri was told 
that I was still far from delivery, so he went home (at the time it was unheard of 
to stay with the delivering woman). However, things picked up quickly; by 1 1pm 1 
was ready. The OB-GYN was not; he was still playing bridge at home (after having 
been told that 1 was far from ready). The nurse instructed me “don’t push”. After 
about 15 minutes I rebelled “get me any doctor, I don’t care who”. By the time the 
nurse got someone my OB-GYN arrived, practically crashing through the door, 
and I was finally allowed to deliver. Gyuri received the phone-call around mid- 
night. He then called Nagyi. They arrived out of breath. When the nurse showed 
Andrea to them through the nursery window all Gyuri could say, “It is unbeliev- 
able. It is incredible.” It was a miracle to him that he suddenly had a child with 10 
fingers and 1 0 toes. A mother lives with the child, feels the child for nine month, 
the father suddenly realizes that there is another human being (this was before 
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ultrasounds). 

Andrea was a big, seven-pound, baby. She had an eating problem from the get go. 
The babies were brought in for breast-feeding. Ail the other babies ate 80-1 OOgr, 
Andrea ate barely 10 gr. 1 was desperate. There was a payphone in the lobby. In 
desperation 1 called the pediatrician wife of one of our colleague sobbing that 
“Andrea will starve to death”. She calmed me down assuring me that no baby that 
was offered food ever died of starvation. To this day I don’t know what came first: 
that I did not have enough milk, or that she did not want to eat. She was brought 
in from the nursery at the scheduled times, but she barely ate anything. She was 
offered mother’s milk from other women, to no avail. After we were released from 
the Hospital, for the next 4 months Gyuri got mother’s milk every day from a 
central location. This set the tone of her eating —or rather not eating. 1 don’t know 
what she subsisted on; even at the age of 9 months she accepted cocoa in the 
morning and in the afternoon, but hardly anything else. When I complained to the 
pediatrician she told me “she will eat when she is hungry” She was wrong; when 
Andrea was not yet a year old she got sick and was throwing up everything. I sat 
with her in my arms all night giving her teaspoons of week tea every 1 5 minutes or 
so that she promptly threw up. By morning, afraid of dehydration, the pediatrician 
put her in the hospital. After three days she acknowledged: “you were right, this 
child does not eat, no matter what”. The hospital stay was a nightmare; the chil- 
dren had to be turned over to the nurse, the parents were not even allowed to visit. 
The rationale was “not to upset the children and the operation of the hospital”. 

Andrea’s non-eating persisted until we came to the US. Once, in Paris we went to 
a restaurant with friends and Andrea ate half a hotdog and four french-fries — we 
were elated at how well she ate and our friends were horrified that we thought so. 
Miraculously, she started to eat the first morning after arriving in the US. We stayed 
with friends for a few days in New York before going to Philadelphia. I woke up 
to the sounds of giggling. My friend was making Pillsbury biscuits for Andrea’s 
breakfast, and she ate with abandon. To this day 1 cannot offer any explanation. 

At the time maternity leave in Hungary was 6 months. 1 stayed home with An- 
drea, but wrote my PhD dissertation during that time. I already had the experimen- 
tal results; 1 just had to write them up. 

There were no disposable diapers; we washed and boiled white cloth diapers. 
Fortunately by that time we had a washing machine. It was a primitive thing, the 
clothes had to be hand wrung after they came out of the machine. Dryers were 
nonexistent. Formula was nonexistent. Oranges were unheard of. Bananas could 
be found sometimes, especially in stores on the periphery of Budapest, areas that 
were considered “worker’s districts”. My uncle Laci, who at the time was employed 
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as a driver for a Company- VIP, 35 sometimes could get some for Andrea. 

There were not many options for child-care. Every adult —parents, grandpar- 
ents, and potential nannies (unless they were above retirement age), had to be 
officially employed. If stopped on the street by police you had to prove place of 
employment —no employment meant you were a vagrant and could be deported. 
Permission for private enterprises, including day-care, were all but unobtainable. 
Practically the only option was to take the children, from the tender age of a few 
months, to day-care centers run by either the government or by large employers 
(for example big factories). 

After six months, we enrolled Andrea in the elite daycare center run by the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences. However, she had frequent colds, coughs, and ear 
problems. After a few months 1 was lucky enough to find a retired woman in the 
neighborhood to work as a nanny. She was very kind, never married, a religious 
(Catholic) person. She loved Andrea and took care of her until she was old enough 
(over 2 yrs, and had been potty-trained for a long time) to go to preschool. Again, 
we were lucky since there was a KFKI-associated preschool on Szabadsaghegy, 
halfway between our home and our workplace. Compared with the usual company 
or government run places this preschool was exceptional in its location, food, and 
the general care of the children. 

One day, after we picked her up, Andrea was enthusiastically telling us about 
the “adventures” of Bobe, a friend of hers in the preschool; “she was pooping 
pebbles!” Andrea said. Apparently out on the playground they put pebbles up into 
Bobe’s ass without the teachers noticing it! Another adventure, rather scary, oc- 
curred when I went to a conference for a week. Nagyi came over every day after 
work to feed, bathe, and put Andrea to bed. Either Gyuri or Nagyi picked Andrea 
up and brought her home. One day when Gyuri arrived home, Nagyi was already 
there. They looked at each other, realizing that Andrea had not been picked up. 
Each of them thought that the other was supposed to do it. They rushed back to 
the preschool. Unnoticed by the teacher(!), she was still playing on the playground 
outside the preschool. 

18 years old Tamas was a very proud uncle, and a hands-on one to boot. Andrea 
may have been three months old when she was left in the care of her grandfather 
and father for the first time for two or three hours while Anya and I went out to 
shop together. While the women were out Andrea badly needed to be changed. It 
was unmistakable; she smelled to high heaven. Both her father and mine gagged 
while attempting to change her, but Tamas did the job. Later, when Andrea was 

35 Very few people owned a car. Being provided by a company car and driver was one of the perks 
of Company-VIPs and Party- and Union-functionaries. 
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older, Tamas and Eszter sometimes took her to the Amusement Park or the Zoo, 
and basked in the compliments of passers-by on how cute their daughter was and 
what nice young parents they were. 

1 had willing babysitters; both Anya and my mother-in-law were ready to babysit 
whenever we wanted to go to out at night, usually to see a movie. 


Travels 

Behind the iron-curtain countries we did not have the right to have a passport. 
When you needed a passport you had to apply for it. Even having a passport was 
not sufficient; every time you left the country you had to have an exit visa stamped 
into the passport. There were two basic kinds of passports. The first was an “of- 
ficial passport” used when you were sent by your employer on official business. 
In this case the employer arranged the application process. The other kind was a 
“tourist passport”. This category, which was used for visiting relatives and pure 
tourism, was very difficult to obtain. To visit relatives we had to show a notarized 
written invitation, assuring the authorities that the relatives would cover all ex- 
penses. Under ordinary circumstances we were not allowed to exchange Hungar- 
ian money for western currency. However, when allowed to leave the country for 
tourism, we could buy a minimal amount of foreign currency, but it was far from 
sufficient, forcing us to subsist on szalami, dry sausage (kolbasz), and canned food 
that we took with us. We only bought bread while traveling. We stayed in places 
that you normally would not set foot in, or else we inconvenienced acquaintances 
to put us up for a night or two. We also supplemented the money by asking West- 
ern relatives for help or by buying currency on the black market. The first option 
was demeaning and the second option was dangerous. Even today, when 1 travel 
and find myself sitting on the terrace of a coffee shop sipping an espresso or hav- 
ing an ice cream, I feel a happy satisfaction that I can afford such luxuries! 

Stockholm 

My very first trip to the WEST (i.e. a non-soviet-controlled country) took place 
in 1 962. I don’t remember if I managed to get a tourist passport to visit my rela- 
tives in Stockholm or I actually attended a conference in the Dalarna region of 
Sweden on an official passport and got permission to extend my trip for a few 
days in Stockholm. I was impressed with how clean and neat the countryside was, 
and with the beauty of Stockholm. Juci and Miklos were warm and gracious hosts 
taking me around the city, introducing me to their friends, and showering me with 
presents. One thing stands out in my memory; we saw West Side Story at the mov- 
ies. 1 loved it, never having seen or heard anything like it (back home they only 
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showed those horrible Soviet propaganda films in which the hero works hard to 
build Communism and as a reward gets the similarly enthusiastic heroine’s love, 
but Country and Stalin come first and they both go on separately building Com- 
munism). I even bought the West Side Story album. Back home we listened to it 
with our friends. 

Grand European Tour 

My first trip to the West with Gyuri was a big one; we spent four weeks in the 
spring of 1 964 on the road visiting Vienna, Salzbourg, Munich, Strassbourg, Lille, 
PARIS, Cote d’Azur, Genova, Milan, and Lake Garda before returning home. Paris 
is my all-time favorite! Had I been born French, Paris would be the only place 
in the world 1 would want to live. We made the whole trip in our almost-car, the 
Trabant. We managed to obtain a tourist passport, and were allowed to exchange 
$100 worth of Hungarian Forint for the gas and $100 worth of HUF for our liv- 
ing expenses (!). The $200 was not even enough for the gas, lodging, and Museum 
entry fees, much less for food or luxuries. We asked and got some money from my 
Aunt Juci, and lived on teliszalami, kolbasz, and cans of liverwurst. We also had 
canned food that needed warming up. Since cooking was forbidden in hotels, we 
used a small camping cooker. It was simple; an iron ring on three legs under which 
a burnable tablet could be placed for heating. We placed this cooker inside a small 
pot, and secredy warmed the canned food in our room. We ate in parks and in our 
room. We only bought fresh bread, and sometimes made instant coffee or tea using 
warm tap water. 

On somebody’s recommendation we found a cheaper than budget-priced place 
in Vienna, which had been converted from stables. It had no running water but 
instead had a porcelain washbowl and pitcher in each room. The outhouses were 
far away from the old stable building. 

In Paris on the Fenyves’s recommendation (they had visited Paris the year before) 
we went to a small hotel in a fantastic location, just opposite from the Sorbonne. 
It was called something like “Uncle Gerson.” We made reservations ahead of time. 
When we showed up, we noticed a strange look on the clerk’s face. The room was 
clean; there was the usual bidet and a small washbasin with running cold/warm 
water. A shared larger bathroom was on the corridor. Later, in the middle of the 
night, we realized that the Hotel was used by the local street-girls! However, the 
room was unbelievably cheap and in a good location, so we stayed there for the 
duration of our Paris visit. 

Gyuri had the address of one of his uncles, who lived in Paris. We called the 
number we had to gauge the reaction to our sudden appearance. His wife picked 
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up the phone; she informed us that her husband passed away a few months ago. 
Gyuri wanted to at least visit the grave, so Aunt Kati invited us to her small lun- 
cheonette and, after she offered us lunch, we went to the cemetery together. She 
was very kind to us; she invited us back again for lunch and took us to a theatre to 
see Fiddler on the Roof starring the famous Topol. 

The story of Kati neni is a fantastic one, worth telling here. 1 don’t know the ex- 
act details, but from the tidbits she told us during the years 1 have compiled a rough 
picture. She studied chemistry at the University of Vienna, in Austria where she 
met her future husband. The husband, who was not Jewish, came from the mainly 
Serb-inhabited Novi Sad that was part of Yugoslavia at that time. 

After the Anschluss they had to get out of Vienna, where they were known for 
their anti-Fascist views. They finished their studies in Graz, a smaller Austrian city. 
Later they moved to Budapest, where they found employment at the largest Hun- 
garian Pharmaceutical Company, Chinoin. The husband developed new medicine 
and —together with the Company- held the patent for it. 

The husband was picked up for his anti-Nazi views, and was never seen again. 
Kati neni, pregnant with her second child, and her young (one or two year old) 
son went to visit (or to stay with?) her in laws in Novi Sad (Hungarian name is 
Ujvidek) . 

In 1941 Jugoslavia was invaded and partitioned by the Axix powers, and its 
northern part, including Novi Sad, was annexed by Hungary. Between January 20 
and 23 of 1942, in Novi Sad and surrounding smaller towns, Hungarian army units 
rounded up and killed on the streets or shot into the icy Danube approximately 
3,300 people; partisans, Jews, and Serbs. Among them —800 women, —300 old 
people, and —150 children (see “Ujvideki hideg napok” in Wikipedia.hu). 

Kati neni’s stay, unfortunately, coincided with these events. She was denounced 
by a neighbor and was taken to the Danube by an army unit. She jumped into 
the water before actually being shot, and let herself be carried by the water. She 
climbed out on a deserted stretch of the shore and found a shed. The shepherd 
occupying the shed gave her some dry clothes, and she made it back to her in-laws. 
They did not hide her, and when an army unit came the next day they gave her and 
their grandson up. This time she was put in a catde car with the litde boy; direction 
Auschwitz. The boy died on the way there. She was one of the earliest inmates in 
Auschwitz; they built the camp. She gave birth to her second child in the latrines, 
and kept on working. Once she was beaten so severely that her leg was broken, yet 
she kept on working. 

She survived, and made it back to Hungary. Her whole family (the Weiner’s) was 
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gone, except her sister, who was sent to England as an au-pair by their parents 
sometimes in 1939. 36 When she showed up in Nagyatad (a small town in southern 
Hungary), she found the family mansion converted to the town’s police station. 
The police offered to allow her to sleep in one of the cells. She slept outdoors in- 
stead and then went back to Budapest. In exchange for renouncing any right to her 
husband’s patent the Hungarian authorities gave her a passport and allowed her to 
leave the country. On the train to London she met a Hungarian Jew who had lived 
in Paris since long before the war. They kept in touch; he living in Paris and she 
living with her sister and bother in law. Soon they were married and she moved to 
Paris. That man was my father in law’s stepson from his first marriage. Thus Aunt 
Katie was not a blood relative of Gyuri, but a relative by heart. 

Even after everything that she went through she was warm-hearted, ready to help 
others, and a no-nonsense person. She worked hard in the little luncheonette that 
she and her husband owned. By the time we met her, her husband had passed away, 
so she ran the business alone. She had a saying whenever we whined about some 
possible disaster in the future, like losing one’s job; “do not take advance (payment) 
from misery (she used the Yiddish word tsuris), deal with it when it comes” 

In spite everything, it was not easy to get along with her; she was demanding and 
controlling. We got along all right; especially after she saw that I was not a helpless 
whiner or a user, expecting others to do my work. 

Alma-Ata 

In 1 966 there was a conference in Alma Ata. To save money, KFKI sent us for 
only a part of the conference; some of us attended the first few days, and two of 
us the last days. 1 went with another member of our group, an enthusiastic com- 
munist, and couple of years younger than me. He attended the famous (or infa- 
mous?) school, 37 named after the Soviet writer, Gorkij. 

The two of us arrived at the Alma Ata airport late at night. Nobody was wait- 
ing for us, and nobody at the airport could tell us where the conference was being 
held. In the end, we were advised to go to “the new hotel” in town, since it was the 
most likely venue. There was no official information desk; there was no one to call 


36 After the Anschluss in 1938 some farseeing parents with financial means used every opportunity 
to send their children out of the Fascists reach. Bribing the officials in order to arrange the necessary 
paperwork and send their daughters to England as au-pairs was one way to achieve this goal. 

37 Children of dedicated or high-ranking communists were accepted in the school. It took chil- 
dren from 1 st grade through the end of high school. In everything, from quality of teachers to school 
lunches, it offered only the best. Naturally, it taught the Russian language almost at immersion level. 
The children were groomed (and brainwashed) to become the cream of the new, communist society. 
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the hotels, no public telephones, and certainly no telephone directory (public, or 
otherwise). So we went outside the terminal to get a taxi. Unfortunately, the system 
worked against us. When a taxi appeared, its driver announced the direction he was 
going, and people going that way mobbed the taxi. We had no idea what direction 
was good for us, thus we stood there helplessly. Close to midnight, with only a few 
people left standing, someone took pity on us and sent the next taxi that showed 
up our way. 

After a short ride, we arrived at a relatively modern hotel with big glass doors. 
We paid the taxi driver who immediately left and tried to enter the hotel. NOT SO 
FAST! The door was chained with a huge metal chain and secured with an even 
bigger padlock. In medieval times castles were defended against enemy attacks with 
strong gates and moat around them. In 1 966 the fanciest hotel in Alma Ata was 
defended with chain and padlock against an imaginary enemy that might somehow 
make it through the Soviet Union’s impenetrable border defenses. Through the 
glass doors we could see a man sleeping on a chair facing the entrance. 1 banged on 
the door for a long time before he woke up and shouted “no vacancy”. 1 banged 
the door some more and motioned him to come to the door. After a while, he 
got up, unlocked the door and opened it to a crack and repeated “no vacancy”. 
1 explained our situation and assured him that we were expected, to no avail. He 
told us to go to another hotel close by. We had to drag our luggage through the 
deserted cobblestone streets. We had no better luck at the second hotel. We made 
it back to the first one, and this time 1 demanded that they wake up the conference 
organizer. The Cerberus at the door allowed only one of us, without any luggage, 
into the lobby. However he woke the conference secretary up. Finally, the secretary 
arranged to put a foldable cot for me into a room already shared by four women, 
and one for my colleague in another room shared by four men. 

One short note on this trip; I was greatly surprised to see a large market with 
mounds of the freshest, most delicious fruits and vegetables. None of these ever 
reached other parts of the Soviet Union due to lack of infrastructure, lack of or- 
ganization, and lack of transportation. 

Small trips 

In 1966 we vacationed, driving along the eastern shore of the Adriatic Sea. We 
took Tamas with us. 1 remember the picturesque old towns of Zadar, Trogir, Split, 
and Dubrovnik, the crystal clear water at Makarska, the old mosque with its nar- 
row minaret of Mostar, and the breathtaking view of the Bay of Kotor as we ap- 
proached it from high in the mountains. 

In 1969 together with Tamas and Eszter we toured Transylvania (Erdely). We 
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visited Cluj (Kolozsvar), Brasov, Alba Julia (Gyulafehervar), cities with some sig- 
nificance in Hungarian history. We drove from the Black sea to Mamaia. 1 remem- 
ber the Black Church in Brasov, decorated with huge Anatolian carpets dating to 
the Middle ages, which the church is famous for, hanging from the balconies. 

Tamas and Eszter were a cute young couple. Eszter was a very thin, petite, barely 
twenty years old girl to Tamas’s “mature” and manly twenty-one. When faced with 
a huge (and slightly tough) slice of cutlet, Tamas had to cut it up for Eszter. On the 
other hand, Eszter washed Tamas’s underwear by hand every night. 

1 don’t remember dates, but in the 70’s I visited (typically a two-week working 
visit) our collaborating laboratories in East Berlin, Warsaw, and Bucharest. We had 
joint projects studying elementary particle interactions first in nuclear emulsions, 
and later in bubble chambers. 

The only vivid memory of these trips that I have relates to Berlin. My hotel was 
in the city, but the Lab was in a suburb. 1 had to take the subway to work. That par- 
ticular subway line crossed a part of West Berlin with a station guarded by the East 
German Border Patrol. The first day one of my colleagues came to the Hotel and 
accompanied me to the Lab, showing which line to take and where to get off. The 
next day I somehow got confused and mistakenly got off at the wrong station, the 
one in West Berlin! I was stopped by the border guards, but I was sure that 1 was at 
the right place, and waving my passport in his face I forcefully explained that the 
previous day I took the same route with no problem, and that I have permission 
to go (to the Lab). Somehow, they let me through and I emerged from the under- 
ground station into the middle of West Berlin with all its lights, posters, traffic, and 
well-dressed people. It suddenly hit me where I was, what I did, and I got fright- 
ened of the consequences. 1 rushed back to the station, I don’t remember exactly 
what 1 said to the guard or how I got back on the subway, but I remember that 
months, even a year after 1 returned home every minute I expected that I would be 
picked up and interrogated about this mishap. 

1 committed another error in East Berlin, one that had consequences. As per a 
reciprocal agreement between the corresponding Academies of Science, our hotel 
was paid for by the host country’s academy. We also received a per diem in the ap- 
propriate currency from our own academy before leaving. However, we could not 
exchange any additional amount. In most cases that posed no problem, since there 
wasn’t anything interesting to buy. The exception was East Berlin, where (maybe 
due to the closeness to the West) items, hard to find in Budapest, like nylon stock- 
ings, were available in stores. The way around it was that we traded Hungarian 
goods, like dry sausage and salami, and palinka for East German currency. Hotel 
employees were usually interested in such deals since they profited from them. 
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However, the one I approached denounced me, and the incident got into my per- 
sonnel file. 

The collaboration with the Bulgarian laboratory involved extensive and penetrat- 
ing shower experiments, projects only Gyuri and not I was interested in. 1 accom- 
panied him a few times to Sofia (we only climbed up to Rila, where the experiments 
were set up once). Sofia is an interesting, pleasant city, much influenced by French 
culture. We spent a short time in Varna, a resort town on the Black Sea with won- 
derful beaches. The whole area around Varna is called “Golden Sand”. There were 
a number of nice resort hotels designed and financed by East Germany. It was an 
affordable and politically acceptable solution for providing access to vacation spots 
for the East German population. The South of France and Italy were out of reach, 
and even Tito’s Jugoslavia was not politically totally acceptable for East Germany. 
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Going to Paris 


Reasons 

After the Dubna experience Gyuri and 1 were seriously flirting with the idea of 
leaving Hungary and going to the West. At least we wanted to have an opportunity 
to work there for a year or so, after which we would be able to decide whether to 
return to Hungary or not. We succeeded in receiving an invitation in 1967 from 
Professor Peters to spend a year in Copenhagen. The invitation was for both of us, 
a rare occurrence. However, when we applied for permission from the authorities, 
the answer was: “If Professor Peters wants Hungarian physicists to visit, he should 
write to the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, which will then decide who to send.” 
Stupidity, and arrogance has no limits! 

We had an opportunity in 1967. By chance we were visiting my Aunt Juci (Miklos, 
her husband had passed away by then) in Stockholm on a tourist passport (she sent 
us a notarized invitation promising full financial support during our visit) when 
the 6-day war between Israel and Egypt, Jordan, and Syria broke out. 38 Naturally, 
the Soviet Union supported the Arab states. My aunt and all her friends tried to 
convince us to stay there. We decided not to, since we left Andrea with my parents 
back in Budapest, and because neither our parents nor we were prepared for this 
eventuality. 

Then came political turmoils, one after another. A reform movement, referred to 
as Prague Spring, in Czechoslovakia, with the leadership of Alexander Dubcek, 39 
started in January of 1968. In August of that year the Soviet Union and members 
of the Warsaw Pact invaded the country to halt the reforms. 

Coinciding with the Prague Spring, a political crisis with major student and in- 
tellectual protest against the communist government developed in Poland. The 
government waged an “anti-Zionist” campaign in order to divert public attention 
from the political crisis. Jews in leading positions were asked whether they felt 
Jewish or Polish. In the first case they were expelled from the country, in the sec- 
ond they were demoted to low-grade positions. By the end of the campaign only 
5,000 of the 40,000 Jews that were there at the start of the campaign remained in 
Poland. Many of those forced to leave saw themselves as Poles. Our friend, Prof. 
Marian Danysz, a non-Jewish Polish physicist, who was the head of the Elemen- 


38 On June 6. 

39 The running joke in the behind- the-iron-cur tain countries was that Dubcek is like a driver who 
turns right while signaling to the left. 
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tary Particles Physics group at the Institute of Experimental Physics in Warsaw, the 
discoverer of hypernuclei, and the first deputy director of Dubna, was demoted 
because he would not divorce his Jewish wife. 

The anti-Zionist campaign extended to other parts of the Soviet block as well, 
including the Soviet Union itself. Soviet Jews were thought to be a security liabil- 
ity or possible traitors. Many Jews encountered institutional anti-Semitism, which 
blocked their opportunities for advancement. Some government sectors were al- 
most entirely off-limits to Jews. A large number of Soviet Jews applied for exit 
visas; most of them were refused (they were referred to as “refuseniks”). To apply 
for an exit visa, the applicants (and often their entire families) would have to quit 
their jobs, which in turn would make them vulnerable to charges of social parasit- 
ism, a criminal offense [Wikipedia]. 

We figured that it was only a question of time until the campaign was extended 
to Hungary as well. 

The professional situation at KFKI was not promising either. Our field, High 
Energy Particle physics got less and less support in Hungary. At the same time 
with the advent of large accelerators and large experiments, doing our kind of 
physics became more and more expensive. Only those of us who could secure an 
extended stay at one of the large laboratories in Germany, France, the US, or at 
CERN, would be able to do significant research. 

At the KFKI, physicists in our group became desperate to leave. Most of the 
members of the group were Jewish: Professor Janossy’s wife was Jewish, Ervin 
Fenyves, the head of our group was Jewish. This concentration of Jews was mostly 
due to the anti-Semitic feelings at the only other place for theoretical physicists in 
our field, the Physics Department at the Lorand Eotwos University. 

Late in the summer of 1968 there was a Conference in Vienna. Gabor Domo- 
kos, a theoretical physicist in our group left for the Conference, but once outside 
Hungary, he never showed up in Vienna; he went to the CERN instead and later to 
John Hopkins University, where he is today. The Fenyveses left (via Yugoslavia 40 ) 
in the early summer of 1969. After a year at the University of Pennsylvania Ervin 
secured a position at the University of Texas at Dallas, where he remains today. 
KFKI was abuzz; behind closed doors everyone was discussing the latest news. Pe- 
ter Suranyi, another theoretician in the group, received an invitation to the US for 
a year as guest researcher. He and his wife were allowed to go with the provision 
that their two small daughters stay with the grandmother in Budapest. They left 


40 Hungarians did not need passport to go to the half-friendly Yugoslavia, and it was not too dif- 
ficult to slip into Austria from there. 
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in late 1969 and eventually settled in Cincinnati, where Peter became chairman of 
the Physics department. It took them five years with the Red Cross’s help to finally 
reunite with their children. 

We were desperate. Gyuri often told me that looking back on events, he could 
not understand why so many Jewish families did not leave Hungary in the mid 30’s 
or even later, when it was still possible. How come, he mused, intelligent people 
were so blind and so attached to their possessions that they stayed put. He remem- 
bered a visit from the rabbi, who came with a stranger, a Polish Jew. The stranger 
told his parents about atrocities taking place in Poland. Afterwards, his parents 
discussed what they heard and agreed that the man told these outlandish stories 
only to raise sympathy and get some money. Gyuri was determined that his child 
would not have to question his judgment later. 

Then fate was kind to us; one of those unexplainable turns of events. Sometime 
in 1968, as part of the Franco-Hungarian Cultural Exchange Program, the Acad- 
emy invited applications for a 1-year guest-researcher position at the University of 
Paris in our field. Gyuri applied and was accepted. By that time our Department 
started collaboration with the French laboratories at Strasbourg and at Orsay. Us- 
ing my connections with some of the physicists in Orsay, 1 succeeded in receiving 
an invitation to work there for one year. To our greatest surprise, the Academy al- 
lowed me to accept the offer. What was more surprising, they let Andrea out too. 
We had to write a letter to the Academy, inviting Andrea to Paris, and assuring the 
Academy that we would support her. She received her own, separate passport. It 
is inexplicable why we were allowed to go at that time. 


Preparations 

Gyuri studied French in high school and could read and write quite well but 1 
knew no French. After we learned that we were going to Paris, I took an accelerat- 
ed, so called audio-visual French course at the Alliance Francaise. By the time we ar- 
rived in Paris I was able to understand some things, but I was still too embarrassed 
to speak for a long time. In the beginning, when I was alone in a room in the lab 
and the telephone rang, I picked it up in panic with “I do not speak French,” and in 
the small neighborhood grocery store I pointed instead of asking. However, after 
a year I was quite fluent; my French was better than my English, and my Russian 
was all but forgotten. 

Our plan was to use our year in Paris to try to obtain a formal written invitation 
to the University of Pennsylvania, where we knew two of the professors, and then 
take it from there. That was a possibility, based on an earlier verbal promise, but 
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it was not a done deal by any means. Another possibility was to try to get into the 
US as refugees, but that was not an attractive solution. Our whole situation was 
uncertain; we did not know what would happen. However we were ready this time, 
we discussed the possibilities with my parents and my mother-in-law (my father in 
law had passed away). We also made an offer to Tamas and Eszter: why not get 
married and move into our condo? If we did not come back, they would have the 
administrative advantage of already living there. If we happened to return, they at 
least got a free apartment for a year. They got married on January 3 rd , and we left 
the next day. Now, after 40 years of marriage, they tease me saying that their wed- 
ding was a shotgun wedding with me holding the gun. 

The logistics of our move were not simple. On one hand, we wanted to take 
as much with us as we could, knowing that in Paris (and later possibly in the US) 
we would not have much money to buy things, at least not in the beginning. We 
packed the car, the Moskvitch, we brought back from Dubna, with clothing, pots 
and pans, and dishes (a nice Rosenthal set for 8, that we had finally bought a year 
before). We even took kitchen towels, a wooden spatula, and what not. What we 
did not dare bring were diplomas, birth certificates, and other documents since 
we were afraid that they would be found at the border by the Hungarian border 
guards. The guards would have suspected what we wanted to do and would have 
turned us back. I still have a copy of the detailed and authorized list of items that 
we took with us. Clothing and household items were approved, but the few pieces 
of jewelry that I owned, 3 rings, 2 bracelets, 1 necklace, and 1 pair of earrings were 
crossed out; 1 was not allowed to take them out of Hungary. 

The other logistical problem was how to bring Andrea. We could not start an 
uncertain journey with a four-year-old child. The drive itself would take two or 
three days under the best of circumstances (it turned out to be not the best of cir- 
cumstances, we had car trouble in Germany which was compounded by the com- 
plications of getting our unusual car fixed). Then, once we were in Paris, we had 
to find temporary lodging while we looked for an apartment to rent for the year. 
In addition, we both had to take care of administrative tasks with our prospective 
employers. The best solution, we decided, was to give ourselves a two-weeks head 
start. We bought an airline ticket for Andrea, and left her in Nagyi’s care (with her 
precious passport). 

In Paris 

Orsay is about 20 km southwest of Paris. There is a Metro-line, the ligne-de-Sceaux 
that connects the Jardin du Ruxenbourg in Paris with Orsay. After only a few days we 
found a suitable furnished apartment along that metro-line in Bourg-la-Reine. The 
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fact that it was in the middle of the line facilitated Gyuri’s commute to Paris, and 
mine to Orsay, it was also close to a beautiful 450-acre park with a castle (dating 
back to 1597), the Park du Sceaux, where, later, we would often take Andrea to run 
around. Beside the apartment, we also found a school. In France-the ecole mater- 
nelle is for children between the ages of 2 and 6, and it is part of the public school 
system. It is a fantastic institution, the children learn nursery rhymes and songs, 
letters and words, they draw, they play, and it is free. I remember, the fact that we 
settled down so quickly impressed Aunt Kati. (Of course, we checked-in with her 
as soon as we arrived in Paris. She was doubtful that we would find an apartment 
before Andrea arrived.) 

The big day came. Andrea arrived with a sign hanging around her neck with her 
name, a huge doll in her arms, and a big smile on her face announcing: “I had so 
much fun on the plane.” She had the time of her life being pampered on the plane 
by the crew. 

On the following day, we introduced her to the teachers, and the day after that 
she started school. The school was not far from the apartment, so we walked 
there. The teacher told us at the end of the day that she was sad, mostly sitting in 
a corner. For one week she did not speak a word in school, then suddenly started 
to speak more and more. She came home reciting nursery rhymes in such perfect 
French that we did not understand a word. She learned a lot during the year; she 
could write a few words and she knew lots of songs that we recorded on a tape re- 
corder. Unfortunately the tapes were lost in Philadelphia. Since Gyuri started work 
later than me, he took Andrea to school every morning. They walked past gardens 
with mean looking dogs behind fences bearing the sign: “chien mechant” (mean 
dog). Andrea always grabbed her father’s hand and hurried past those gardens 
since she was afraid of the mean dogs. She loved Thursdays, when there was no 
school. She used to say that Thursdays are the children’s holidays. 

A few months later Gyuri had a meeting in Aix-en-Provence (or Avignon?). We 
all went. 1 mainly stayed with Andrea, but sometimes 1 took her to the meetings. 
She drew, and 1 listened. On the banquet night we put Andrea to bed in the hotel 
and explained that we would be away for about two hours, but there are people all 
around her, and if anything happened she could always go to the reception desk. 
We came back a while later and saw Andrea in her pajamas happily chatting with 
the clerk at the reception desk. 

Toward the end of our stay in France we happened to go to a department store. 
They were celebrating some sort of children’s day, and a woman with a micro- 
phone in her hand was calling children to come to her and sing. She approached a 
few of them but they all shyly declined to even answer her, much less to sing. Sud- 
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denly, we heard Andrea’s voice on the loudspeakers “I want to sing, I want to sing”, 
and she did! No one realized that she was a little Hungarian girl until we went to 
get her and opened our mouths. 

1 think that children pick up a language easily because they have no inhibition 
about repeating words and phrases that they hear, like a parrot, never even think- 
ing about grammatical correctness or about understanding the meaning of each 
word. Andrea picked up both French and later English within a month; at least at 
a working level. 

Gyuri, but especially I fell in love with Paris. France was the birthplace and cen- 
ter of the Enlightenment in the 18 th century, with Voltaire and Rousseau as its 
champions. Paris was the center of artists, painters and writers alike, in the late 1 9 th 
and early 20 th centuries. Paris has intellectual and artistic history. Paris, like New 
York, is composed of many different neighborhoods; it is a multi-faceted, lively 
city. We enjoyed everything it offered tremendously; the tourist sites, the museums, 
the beautiful buildings, the hidden treasures of the city, the exciting city-life, the 
terraces of the cafes where we sat watching the street-life, everything. Andrea was 
less enchanted with the museums; she preferred the parks. An embarrassing mo- 
ment occurred in one of the Museums when looking at a Matisse picture depicting 
a woman’s head with a distorted neck, she loudly remarked: “Look Mother, this 
picture is wrong!” 

Sometimes we visited Aunt Kati on a Saturday afternoon in her little luncheon- 
ette; she always fed us. She worked extremely hard; went to the main market at 
6 o’clock in the morning to buy the freshest food there was, cooked and served 
the daily crowd with a minimum of help (help did not stay long because she was 
brusque and demanding, though warm hearted and always willing to help). She 
spent most of her time in that luncheonette. She was nice to us. We liked each 
other (especially if we did not spend too much time together). Her very generous 
parting gift was a complete Sevres dinnerware for 12. She came to visit us in the 
US, where we showed her around New York and Washington DC. She even visited 
me in Geneva, when I worked there for 6 month in the mid 1 980’s. 

We also travelled a lot. We wanted to use and enjoy every minute of our stay 
in France. We wanted to make up for lost time. We travelled to the south: Aix- 
en-Provence, Avignon, Cote d’Azur, Marseille. We went to Normandy: Calais, Le 
Havre, Mt. Saint Michelle. We visited Orleans and Lyon. Later, from the US, we 
toured the Loire Valley, and visited Aunt Kati in her villa near Bezier. On this 
occasion we drove around Montpelier, Bezier, Perpignan, and a most interesting 
medieval town, Carcassone. 
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In Orsay I was assigned to a group that studied the creation of A° and Z° from K~ 
p > (A° + neutral particles) and K" p — > 2° + (neutral particles). It involved scan- 
ning and measuring 430,000 bubble chamber photographs irradiated at CERN by 
a K-meson beam with momenta between .75 and 1.2 GeV/c. 


Time to consider the future 

While we were in Paris, in May of 1970, a group of mostly Jewish Refusniks were 
arrested and accused of planning to hijack a Soviet airplane to escape to the West. 
They were soon sentenced to imprisonment ranging from 4 to 1 5 years. The affair 
was followed by a crackdown on the Jewish and dissident movement throughout 
the USSR. Activists were arrested, makeshift centers for studying the Hebrew lan- 
guage and Torah were closed, and more trials followed. 41 

We tried to contact Professor Sherman Frankel from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in Philadelphia. We met him earlier in Budapest when he came for an of- 
ficial visit to KFKL He was Jewish; sympathetic to our woes about anti-Semitism 
in Hungary and about life under a totalitarian regime in general. Later in the US 
he told us that he got a glimpse of what life was like when we invited him to a 
restaurant in the old castle district. He came to our apartment first, met Andrea 
and my mother, and then we left in our car. There was a bar in our building, and a 
patrolling policeman thought that we came out of the bar and not out of the apart- 
ment building itself, and suspecting that the driver was drinking, came after us and 
stopped us. I was the driver. I was terrified, since you never knew what would hap- 
pen next, what you would be accused of. In a police state the police had absolute 
power. Sherman told me that I became white as a sheet, and there was fear in my 
eyes, and that was the moment when he understood our feelings. 

Time was passing and we received no answer from Sherman. Then our old friends 
from Budapest, the Banhidi’s, who at that point already lived in the US, visited us 
in Paris. After discussing our situation, they offered to contact Sherman. Prompted 
by their call, he eventually sent Gyuri an invitation to spend a year at the University 
as a visiting researcher. With this letter in hand we went to the American Embassy 
to apply for green cards. We still needed an affidavit, guaranteeing that someone 
would support us should we need that, so we would not be a burden on the US. 

Gyuri’s father had a much younger half-sister from his mother’s second marriage, 
Katie. (Apparently, Kati was a popular name at that time; we had an Aunt Kati in 
Paris, and an Aunt Katie in New York). As a young woman, after losing her par- 
ents, she immigrated to the US in 1928. She knew nothing except how to cook, and 

41 See Dymshits-Kuznetsov aircraft hijacking affair in Wikipedia. 
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eventually she became a housekeeper (or cook) in the household of Mrs. Lehman, 
the mother of New York’s governor. Her mistress told her repeatedly, “Katie, my 
guests never come hungry; you have to prepare food that they will want to eat.” 
That she did. Her chicken salad looked like a rooster sitting on the plate, complete 
with pea-eyes, yellow (egg yolk) beak, red (paprika) crest, and feathers made of egg 
white and celery sticks. When she served grapefruit, each section was cut, skinned 
and placed back into the half rind with a cherry on top. Cantaloupe slices were 
decorated with scooped out little balls of fruit. She left the Lehman household 
when she got married to Mike Thomas, a good-hearted, simple man who, however, 
liked to drink. This was a constant problem in their marriage. They lived simply in a 
small one-bedroom apartment in Queens. She had no contact with her family back 
in Hungary until after WWII, when she and Gyuri’s parents got in touch. They 
visited Hungary once and we met briefly. We took them to the theater to see one 
of the old Strauss operettas, which they enjoyed tremendously. 

We contacted the Thomas’s from Paris, and they came through with the affidavit. 
This was no small gesture since they really would not be able to support us. They 
had to trust that we would not take advantage of them. Even with the affidavit, 
things moved slowly back in the US. Our friends tried to help by contacting their 
congressman asking for his support in the matter. Time went by, we were nearing 
the end of our stay in Paris, and the US Immigration Office still had not reached 
our numbers. We were advised to go to the US on a temporary basis and wait for 
our green cards there. (We got our precious green cards in 1971 in Philadelphia). 
We also contacted HIAS asking for help in actually leaving France and going to 
the US without proper documentation. Don’t forget we only had our Hungarian 
service passports, (not even tourist passports) which we could not use. They were 
very helpful, arranging for us to board a sleeper train in Paris, hand over the US 
white cards to the conductor, and not go outside the cabin until we arrived in 
Germany where a HIAS representative took us to the airport and we boarded a 
chartered plane full of people like us. Only some of the people were sponsored 
by HIAS, many other organizations shared that chartered flight. I recently found a 
bill among our papers from HIAS detailing the $636.64 transportation fee for our 
belongings and us. We paid that amount in June of 1971, and have regularly sent 
money to HIAS ever since. They were, and remained a very effective organization 
to help Jews, from all over the world, reach safe havens. 

Once we made the decision not to return to Hungary, we were constantly afraid. 
We were afraid that someone might get wind of our decision (by following us to 
the American Embassy or to HIAS) and kidnap Andrea in order to force our re- 
turn. We were careful when we went to those places and we left strict instructions 
at the school; never, under any circumstances, were they to turn over Andrea to 
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anybody but us. We lived in fear until the minute that we stepped off of the plane 
in New York. 

In Paris, as in Budapest, Andrea was often sick; she had a string of ear infections, 
sore throats, and tonsillitis. An additional problem was that she was not willing 
to take antibiotics, or any other medication, orally. Since she ate extremely little, 1 
could not even hide the medication in her food (not even in chocolate). She also 
fought against suppositories; her whole body went rigid, and most of the supposi- 
tory melted outside her body. She had to have antibiotics; the visiting nurse (at that 
time in France, as in Budapest, doctors and nurses made house-visits when need- 
ed) had no choice but to give the antibiotic in the form of an injection. Naturally 
she hated it, we had to hold her down for the nurse while she cried. It was pitiful. It 
was not until we arrived in the US that all illnesses and all eating problems suddenly 
disappeared —as if she felt “we are home.” 

We both earned money in Paris, and we had enough to buy a car. We chose the 
Volkswagen super Beatle, a cheap, simple (air cooled motor, no air-conditioning), 
but very well designed car. It was a popular model in the US, and it was serviceable 
in Hungary (just in case) as well. Eventually we shipped that car to the US, and it 
served us well until the early 80’s, when in a snowstorm a full-size American car hit 
us head-on (we were not moving) and demolished it. 

We were not sure how the American adventure would turn out; could we make 
it in America, would we like it there, would we be accepted, could we continue in 
our field, could we provide for Andrea there? We tried to get permission from 
KFKI and its parent authority, the Academy, to accept Gyuri’s one-year invitation 
to Philadelphia. We asked for a year long, unpaid leave of absence. Naturally, the 
request was refused. In the refusal letter they advised us to “return home and then 
ask for permission to accept the invitation, though even in this case it was not likely 
to be granted”. That was a ridiculous proposition and they knew it. Their letter all 
but forced our hand. 

The die was cast. We knew the consequences of our decision. On August 17, 
1971, due to our “refusal to return to Hungary”, each of us was sentenced to 3 
years jail time, an additional 4 years suspension of our rights as citizens, and all 
our belongings were confiscated. On November 17, at the request of the prosecu- 
tor, the jail time was increased from 3 to 4 years. (I saved the official written copy 
of both sentences —though they are in Hungarian). Tamas had to buy the apart- 
ment again at double the original price. Tamas and Nagyi had to buy the furniture, 
sheets, towels, kitchen items, and books; everything in the apartment lest the au- 
thorities seize them. 
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In 1978, as a precondition of Hungary receiving “most- favored-nation” status 
from the US, all such sentences were lifted (implicitly admitting the illegality of 
such sentences). 

There is an amusing story relating to all this. We still had the Moskvitch in Paris, 
and we did not know what to do with it. Then suddenly a colleague of ours, the 
son of a prominent communist, who at the time was also in Paris for an extended 
stay, needed cheap transportation back to Budapest. We offered the use of our old 
car since by this time we had our new Volkswagen. He drove home and gave the 
car to Nagyi, who promptly sold it before anybody got wind of our decision not 
to return to Hungary. 

During the year that we spent in France my parents came to visit us. It was a joy- 
ful reunion. Towards the very end Laci came; this was his first and only trip to the 
West. He helped us pack; except for one small suitcase with clothing for each of 
us, everything else had to be shipped by boat. We bought a trunk, made of alumi- 
num, and carefully packed everything. It turned out not carefully enough since the 
cherished Sevres set arrived in pieces. I still feel bad about it. 
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Life in the US 


The beginnings 

It is a strange twist of fate, that in 3 generations of our family we were the 2nd 
to immigrate to New York. 

We arrived at Kennedy Airport on the afternoon of January 7, 1971. Both, the 
Thomas’s and the Banhidi’s were waiting. When we got off the plane and walked 
to the waiting buses, what hit me was the smell of the gasoline; it was somehow 
different from the smell of the European airports. To this day I don’t know if it 
was really different, or 1 just imagined it. Clearing immigration was a long process. 
Andrea fell asleep on a bench. Finally we made it through to hugs and kisses. Af- 
ter sorting things out, we went with our friends to New Jersey. Not long before 
our arrival they bought a two level house in Leonia; the two of them with their 
son, Andris, occupied the upper floor, while Zsuzsi’s parents, Manci neni es Imre 
bacsi, occupied the studio apartment on the ground floor. We stayed with them 
for a few days before continuing to Philadelphia. We left Andrea with Manci neni, 
who was babysitting for another Hungarian immigrant family’s five -year-old son, 
Peter Magyar. 42 She took Andrea with her every day. By chance, another friend, the 
Simor’s had some business to take care of in Philadelphia a few days later, and we 
arranged to have them bring Andrea down. 

The day after our arrival, our friends took us to midtown Manhattan to show off 
the best of New York. They said, “New York is like a Wagner opera; boring hours 
and interesting minutes.” They wanted to show us the brilliant minutes. At first 
glance (especially after Paris), it was a disappointment; standing at the corner of 
5 th Avenue and 59 th street, between the GM building and the Plaza Hotel with the 
Pierre behind us, the overall impression was not what I had expected (ultramodern 
high-rises). Since then, 1 have come to love the city; it is a vibrant, many- faceted 
mega-metropolis. It has many distinct neighborhoods (lower east-side, Chinatown, 
Little Italy, Soho, Greenwich Village, midtown, the theatre district, the financial 
district, the upper east side, ); New York is the sum of many, very different cit- 

ies. One can find all kinds of food and merchandise without going abroad. 

Once in Philadelphia, it took us a week or less to arrange things at the University, 
and to find a reasonably priced garden apartment in Glenolden, a western suburb 
of Philadelphia, not far from the airport. It was a large, safe development with an 

42 Incidentally, many years later Andrea and Peter both wound up in East Lansing; he as a math- 
ematician and Andrea a neurologist. 
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outdoor swimming pool and a private preschool on the premises. The school buses 
came to the center of the development to pick up and to drop off the children. 
From January to September of 1971 Andrea attended the private preschool. The 
following year she started kindergarten. Since school was only a half-day affair, 1 
put her on the school bus in the morning, and she went to the private preschool 
after the buses brought her back. By first grade, when she got back from school 
later, around 3pm, she had a key on a chain around her neck to let herself into the 
apartment if I wasn’t yet home from work. Out of necessity, she was a very inde- 
pendent, reliable eight years old. She had a friend, Brenda, who lived in the same 
building and who was a couple of years older. I remember, Brenda trying to teach 
Andrea how to tell time. We bought a picture book that was a clock with movable 
hands, with a short story on each page. 

It was interesting that at first, in kindergarten, Andrea, who by that time spoke 
French like any other French 5 year old, spoke French to the other kids, never 
Hungarian. Somehow she must have figured that a foreign language is a foreign 
language; French or English, it did not matter. She picked up English very quickly; 
her mother tongue is really English. 43 A short time after our arrival in the US we 
met the newly arrived Keri’s for the first time, the three girls spoke only English 
between themselves. 

For a few days before we found and moved into our new apartment, Ken Landy, 
the professor who Gyuri was supposed to work with, arranged for the use of a 
guest studio apartment in the large high-rise where he lived with his family. We 
were very impressed; it was like a large hotel; the lobby was all glass and marble 
with a reception desk, the apartment itself was luxurious (at least that was our im- 
pression), and -unheard of- there was a supermarket in the basement. 

We had an awkward incident there; one morning I accidentally left the faucet 
open in the kitchenette (which was only a cupboard with a sliding door in front of 
it. A small range, mini-fridge, and a sink were built into the cupboard.). As a con- 
sequence, the wall-to-wall carpet got soaked. I was very much ashamed, and apolo- 
gized profusely. 1 think that we must have been considered barbaric immigrants. 

I still remember how surprised I was on the first night that I shopped in the small 
supermarket in the basement. 1 bought two full bags of groceries and paid much 
less than I expected to. “Life is cheap,” I thought. It was also a pleasant surprise 
that the supermarket not only provided paper bags to carry what I bought, but the 
cashier also did the bagging! I was used to having to carry a small satchel every- 
where and, after paying the cashier, having to move away quickly to make room 


43 In High School, she got the maximum score of 800 on the English part of the SAT. 
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for the next customer, putting the groceries in my satchel myself. This positive 
experience was the source of a faux pas that I committed in the supermarket the 
first week in Glenolden. 

Shortly after my first shopping trip in the building, I went to a real supermarket 
for the first time. It was walking distance from the development. At the entrance 
1 took a shopping cart (provided by the supermarket!) and shopped. Again, at 
the checkout counter the clerk bagged my groceries, I was amazed; it was great! 1 
saw a small upright version of the shopping cart at the exit. My amazement grew: 
they even provide a cart to take home the bags. 1 took the small cart and walked 
home pulling it. At home, I told Gyuri what a wonderful shopping experience I 
had. Talking about it, it suddenly occurred to us that maybe, just maybe, 1 had just 
stolen that cart; it belonged to a customer and not to the store. I was considering 
returning it to the store, but I was scared that someone would grab me: “aha- you 
stole it.” 

My first impressions of the US ranged from strange to wonderful. Strange: in- 
stead of door handles there are doorknobs which must be turned, instead of pull- 
ing a string to flush the toilets one pushes a small handle, is 40F cold or warm? 
Wonderful: walking into any office in early January and finding almost as many 
Hanukah cards and decorations as Christmas ones! In stores and offices everyone 
smiles and tries to help you! When someone compliments you on something you 
wear you simply say “thank you” and do not start to excuse yourself saying “oh, 
this is old”, “oh, this was a present years ago from my mother”, or something simi- 
lar. I also had to learn that one wears a different outfit every day. In Hungary, as in 
all Eastern-block countries, not wearing the same outfit was considered bourgeois 
custom, it meant that you had too much and flaunted it. The prevailing theory, the 
Party line, was that “working women” did not have time to “pamper” themselves 
and did not have money to spend on luxuries! 

Another example of how foreign the American way of life and American cus- 
toms were to us and how green we were is that we refused a very generous house- 
sitting offer. One of the full professors at the University went on sabbatical around 
the time we got to Philadelphia. They had a nicely furnished, beautiful, large house 
with an in-ground swimming pool in a good suburb. They said they would pay 
for the maintenance of the garden. The whole idea of living in a large house, and 
someone else’s house to boot was terrifying. What would happen if Andrea, who 
was only 5 years old, or one of us damaged something in the house? Not only did 
we miss out on a good offer, but -I think- we offended the professor by our refusal; 
he probably thought we did not like the house. 

Language was not a huge problem; we both took private English lessons for 
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many years in Budapest. We were okay with simple grammar and had sufficient 
vocabulary, but our pronunciation was atrocious, and we had difficulty understand- 
ing the spoken language unless it was spoken slowly with each word enunciated 
carefully. 1 remember going to a fruit and vegetable store shortly after our arrival 
and asking for two pounds of oranges. There were mounds of different types of 
oranges and clementines in the store. The man tried to understand my request and 
made me repeat it a number of times until he threw up his hands and said “Lady, 
we don’t have it!” There are other difficult words too; to this day 1 don’t ask for 
coleslaw, 1 just point to it. A few years later, when 1 moved to New Jersey, I took a 
semester long speech-course at Columbia. It improved the rhythm of my speech 
as well as my ability to form some of the more difficult sounds, like “w” and “th”. 
Not that 1 don’t have a strong accent; 1 can say just a word, “yes” or “no”, and be 
asked, “where are you from?” However, in my professional life I communicate eas- 
ily, including giving talks at conferences, and writing papers for publication. 

1 cannot forget the first Passover in Philadelphia. We were invited to the Landy’s. 
They had two sons around Andrea’s age. The grownups were in the living room, 
while the kids played in the children’s room. After a while 1 saw the Landy boys 
whispering something into their mother’s ear. It turned out that Andrea mooned 
them saying, “this is how Hungarians greet each other.” We were never invited 
back. 

For some reason, Andrea had a strange preoccupation with bottoms and poop. 
Remember, “Bobe was pooping pebbles” —she said at age 3. She was, as most chil- 
dren at that time in Hungary, potty-trained by the age of 1 8 month. But, when she 
was around 3 yrs old, we were invited to a colleague’s house. His children, some- 
what older than Andrea, came in terrified to whisper something to their mother. 
Andrea pooped in the middle of the rug. It was not an accident. 

Gyuri’s original offer from the University of Pennsylvania was for one or two 
years as visiting professor. The pay was $12,000 per year. It was an extremely low 
salary; graduate students made about that much. 1 had to work. Since graduating 
from high school, I had always worked. I also had a professional life to maintain. 
With a child to take care of, and with a household to run (no eating out, no clean- 
ing help), and with only one car, 1 needed a job in the same geographic area as 
Gyuri. One of the professors at the university, Walter Selove, another Jew, who we 
already knew, came through with an offer: work half time for half pay. The group 
was studying 7T p — > p N interactions of 4.5 GeV/c pions in bubble chambers 
irradiated at CERN. 

The offer for Gyuri was for the remainder of 1971. We thought that Gyuri by 
that time would have found a permanent position at some other University. Un- 
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fortunately, 1971 and 1972 were bad years for science. The Princeton-Pennsylvania 
accelerator, where Gyuri was half-promised a position, never got off the ground. 
Universities, suffering budget cuts, preferred to hire a post-doc for litde money as 
opposed to an over 40 year old tenure-track professor. We could have wallpapered 
the whole apartment with the rejection letters that Gyuri received. However, the 
University kept renewing his contact until 1974. Actually, Ken, Gyuri, and a post 
doc started a pioneering project on deep underground cosmic ray neutrino detec- 
tion, particularly on the detection of neutrinos originating from collapsing stars. 

When my part time job ended, with no prospect for a permanent job for Gyuri 
elsewhere, 1 started to look for any job at all. We were all alone; we had no reserve 
money, no family, few connections (classmates, teachers, friends in academic posi- 
tions), and we were responsible for a child. When I saw an advertisement for office 
work at a supermarket company headquarters, I sent in an application, admitting 
only to a high school diploma. All applicants had to take a multiple-choice test. 1 
was found to be “overqualified.” 1 had to assure the interviewer that I truly want 
the job. Fortunately, just before I was to start the new job, someone from the Uni- 
versity recommended me to a friend of his at Temple University, who was looking 
for a part time Fortran programmer. It was less than a part time job; it paid hourly 
wages. This lasted a couple of month. In the meantime I kept looking. Working at 
the University was out of the question; at that time husbands and wives were not 
employed together. Besides, Gyuri’s position was less than tenuous. 


Move to New Jersey 

Gyuri was always driven by an overwhelming desire to study and to excel in his 
studies. Even in elementary school he kept track of his competitors, noticing when 
one or another did poorly that day. When he came home from school he told his 
mother about it. 

Maybe this obsession can be attributed to his mother’s influence (who, although 
very bright, was not allowed to study because she was a girl, while her three much 
less capable and much less willing brothers were sent to school), or to his Jewish 
genes, or both. 

It only increased his obsession that due to the anti-Jewish laws in the early 1940’s, 
he was not accepted to a Gimnazium (prerequisite for University studies), but only 
to a Polgari. In 1945 after he and his parents returned from the concentration 
camp, all he did was study for the examination that would allow him to continue 
his studies in an elite Gimnazium in the nearby town of Kisujszallas. 

The news about the atomic bomb that ended the war fascinated him; he wanted 
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to be a physicist. Physicists studied the most interesting questions of nature. How- 
ever, this time, because his father was a storeowner he fell into the “other” category 
and consequently he had a hard time getting into the University. Before the war he 
was a Jew, after the war he was an “other.” He became a physicist against all odds. 

Physics was all he was interested in. Physics was his life. He could not imagine 
doing anything else. That I did well in my studies, and later in my profession was 
more important to him than my being a good housewife. Part of the reason we 
did not leave in 1956, when tens of thousands of people left Hungary was that he 
worried about not being able to work as a physicist, about not being able to finish 
our education. At home, most conversation he initiated revolved around our work; 
trivial everyday things did not interest him. To this day he can recall the author, the 
name of the journal, and the month of the issue of a certain article, but he has 
problems remembering our phone number or zip code. 

Knowing him, 1 realized that he would be devastated if he had to give up physics 
(more specifically, high energy physics) research. It was imperative that we find a 
suitable position for him anywhere in the US. I was much more flexible; I could live 
with almost any kind of employment. If there was no research position, I would 
accept a teaching position at a university or 1 could work in industry either as a 
physicist or as a programmer. I knew I could live without physics research but I 
could not live the rest of my life with a depressed, unhappy, disillusioned husband. 

I also knew that the New York area offered the greatest number of opportunities 
with its concentration of Universities, research institutes, and industry. It offered 
the most probable geographic area in which both of us could find suitable employ- 
ment. Besides, being a city-girl I wanted to live in or around a large city with all 
of its cultural offerings. Moreover, and it played significantly in our plan, we had 
friends there. If Gyuri found a job elsewhere we would move, but for the time 
being, since 1 had to find work, 1 started to look in the New York area. I saw an 
ad in the New York Times: Western Union was looking for a Cobol programmer. 
(Cobol is a business-oriented language.) 1 applied admitting only to an MS in Phys- 
ics and was called in for an interview. I bought a book on Cobol, boarded a train to 
New York, and I got off the train ready to be interviewed as a Cobol programmer. 
1 got the job, and started to work in the Manhattan office, writing business appli- 
cations. Soon however, 1 was transferred to the Engineering Department were 1 
programmed in Fortran (in which I was truly proficient). If I remember correctly, 
1 was making $12,000. Even though it was an entry-level programming job with a 
low salary, it was a start. An employment agent told me that with my qualifications 
1 should be making twice as much. 1 was thinking: it is easy to say that, but when in 
need one has to accept what is offered, not what would be desirable. 
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We decided to look for an apartment in the Fort Lee area, which offered an 
easy commute to Manhattan and where most of our friends lived. Our plan was 
that I would live there with Andrea and Gyuri would come join us on weekends. 
During the week he would stay in a dorm room at the University; at least until he 
found a permanent position elsewhere or until the University refused to extend his 
contract. We found a tiny two-bedroom garden apartment that fit our budget in 
Leonia. The 2 nd bedroom was barely big enough to accommodate a mattress for 
Andrea. The living room had a kitchenette that could be hidden behind a folding 
door. There was no air conditioning. We did not have much; we left Europe with 
5 pieces of luggage, a five -year-old child, and a car (the Volkswagen Super Beatle 
that we bought in Paris). That was about all we had when we moved to New Jersey 
in the summer of 1972. We packed the car in Glenolden, and 1 drove to Leonia 
with Andrea. Gyuri could not come with us because he was working. Our friends 
helped me move in. 1 found a nice, contemporary dresser with matching night- 
stands 44 that some neighbor put out on the street to be picked up by the sanitation 
truck and bought three mattresses a small table and four chairs. One of Kati neni’s 
friends “donated” a sofa and two matching easy chairs that were in good condi- 
tion. At the time, gasoline cost less then 30 cents a gallon, and gas stations gave 
“stamps”; 1 collected enough to get a set of tableware. That was a start. Things 
were looking up: we had an apartment with the basic necessities. I had a job. Gyuri 
still had a contract. I found a babysitter. Two houses away from us was a family 
with 7 children (his, hers, ours) and the mother agreed to take Andrea after school. 
This arrangement did not quite work out; the kids teased Andrea, and she hated 
going there. Eventually we found a better solution: my friend’s mother, Manci neni 
and her husband Imre bacsi, who lived in the ground floor studio apartment in 
her daughter’s house in Leonia. I dropped Andrea off in the morning; Manci neni 
walked her over to the school (less than 2 blocks away), and picked her up after 
school. After a while, Andrea did not have to be escorted. This was a much better 
solution for us and provided some income for her. 

There are two stories illuminating the effect of a child being bilingual without 
really understanding the culture and the intricacies of the language. 

Every morning when I dropped Andrea off Manci’s apartment was in disar- 
ray; the beds were not yet made, the breakfast dishes were all over, and clothing 
was not yet put away. By contrast, when she came back from school, the whole 
apartment was clean and tidy. One day she asked: “Manci neni, how come when 1 
come in the morning your place looks like a kupleraj, but when I come back from 
school everything is so nice?” The piquancy of this lies in the word kupleraj, that 


44 I liked those simple pieces so much that we kept them until much later, well into the 1 990’s. 
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is used to characterize a disorderly room, but its meaning is really “whorehouse”. 
The word is typically used when an adult says to a child “don’t make a kupleraj out 
of this room”, meaning, “don’t make a mess”. It sounded awfully funny coming 
from the mouth of an 8 years old. She had no idea what the original meaning of 
the word was. 

On another occasion, when Imre bacsi exclaimed “darn it!” angrily, she scolded 
him saying “Imre bacsi, why are you using such bad words, why don’t you say: a \ 
Isten bass^a megl”? Again, she said it in all innocence; she had no idea that those 
are some of the worst swear words there are in the Hungarian language. It was my 
fault; 45 when I was extremely upset over something I used those words not real- 
izing that Andrea might pick them up repeating them without knowing their exact 
meaning. Two or three years later, still not realizing the crudeness of the saying, 
she cursed under her breath at the Budapest Airport while dragging her luggage 
off the carousel. A mother standing there with her young child quickly drew the 
child away! 

My Aunt, Juci, who lived in Stockholm, visited us once in Philadelphia after her 
husband had passed away and she was free to travel. She came for a visit again, 
shortly after we moved to Leonia. She took Andrea to Miami for a short vacation. 
Juci spoke no English at all so Andrea functioned as the interpreter. One night, a 
day after they left, my aunt called me. She told me in a weak and shaky voice: “I 
am so sorry Eva, I could not get Andrea out of the water in time.” By chance, one 
of my friends, Vera Jakab, a psychiatrist, came over to chat. She told me later that 
1 became white and sat down on the floor asking: “did she drown?” Then Juci ex- 
plained that Andrea, who had very fair skin, did not want to come out of the pool 
and her back and shoulders were painfully burnt. I had the scare of my life. I was 
never happier than when I learned that Andrea had blisters all over her back, but 
was otherwise unharmed. 

1 was very close to both of my parents and was dying to have them come visit 
us. Since we left for Paris I wrote long letters usually once a week, but sometimes 
even twice. I conveyed every aspect of our life in detail. I also sent pictures; of the 
apartment where we lived, of the trips we took on weekends, and of Andrea: at 
home, in ballet class, or doing gymnastics. I wanted them to continue to be a part 
of our life. I wanted Andrea not to lose her emotional ties to her grandparents. My 
parents were of the generation who lived only for and through their children. They 
don’t make parents like them any more; they broke the mold. Our decision not to 
return to Hungary, though we discussed this with them before we left for Paris, 
was hardest on them. They were too old to start a new life in a different country 


45 I liked those simple pieces so much that we kept them until much later, well into the 1 990’s. 
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where they would have to learn a new language and customs. They visited us in 
Paris (we were there with the expectation of returning to Hungary at the end of 
the year), but the Hungarian Authorities denied them passports after we did not 
return. They were told when they applied for a passport: “we want to punish your 
children for leaving the country illegally, without permission.” Punish they did, we 
were sentenced in absentia to four years of jail. In addition all our belongings were 
confiscated. Our condo with all its contents: furniture, linens, cooking utensils, 
flatware, china, and books was taken. They were not allowed to visit us until 1974. 

We moved into a larger two-bedroom garden apartment just across the street 
from our first one in 1974. It had air conditioning and two large bedrooms. My 
parents’ forthcoming visit prompted the move. Andrea’s new room was big enough 
for three people to sleep in. We lived there until the middle of 1975, when we 
bought our condo in Winston Towers. 

Gyuri’s mother visited us after we moved in. It was her first and only visit to 
the US. She was about 75 at that time. She had been operated on twice to remove 
kidney stones, dressed, behaved and felt like an old lady. She did not even like to 
take the tram to go from one part of Budapest to the other, much less to venture 
to New York. 

My mother and Andrea were extremely and inexplicably close. Inexplicably, since 
Andrea was not yet 4 V 2 years old when we left Hungary and had not seen her 
grandmother for over three years. One day, shortly after my parents returned to 
Budapest, I received a phone call from the school principal telling me that the 
mother of a boy had complained about me. According to the mother I went to the 
school when the kids were playing outside during recess and assaulted her son. I 
assured the principal that I could prove that at the time in question I was at work, 
that the mother was mistaken. Besides, I added, it is strange that she never inter- 
fered, when her son, large for his age, bullied other children (Andrea frequently 
complained at home about this boy) but complained when her precious son was 
the target. 1 never heard from the principal again. However, I did some sleuthing 
on my own. Talking with Andrea and with Manci neni, I found out that Nagyi had 
taken things into her own hands. Hearing Andrea’s complaints and my standard 
answer that she has to stand up for herself and fight back (I fought back in school; 
I gave as good as I got), Nagyi went to the school playground and quoting her own 
words: “I pulled the boy’s ear and told him -in Hungarian!- not to hurt Andrea 
ever again.” Anyhow, it worked. The boy never bullied Andrea again. 

At the end of the 1974 school year Gyuri’s contract was not renewed, and he 
joined us in New Jersey. In desperation, with the help of a friend, Peter Fazekas, 
he found a job at Burns & Roe, an engineering firm specializing in the design of 
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nuclear reactors. Even the location was convenient; only a 20-minute commute. 

He was unhappy, but it was a job with some interesting engineering problems to 
be solved in reactor safety. There was some compensation: he had two friends at 
the company; Zsuzsi worked there as a draftsman, and Tomi Lenard as an engi- 
neer. The three of them often spent their lunchtime together. Tomi was the one, 
who convinced us to buy an apartment in Winston Towers, a newly constructed 
30-story high-rise complex, where Tomi and his wife Juli lived. He was right; it was 
the right time to buy. The price was low, $60,000, and we had to put down only 
10%, but I was scared to death. I woke up in the middle of the night with a knot 
in my stomach. What would happen if one of us lost our job and we were unable 
to pay the mortgage? 

Winston Towers 

The new apartment was the height of luxury for me. 1 never thought that five 
years after we came to the US we would live in such marvelous circumstances. 
1 loved the view from our 18 th floor apartment. I loved the Olympic size swim- 
ming pool, gym, bowling alley, and wood-workshop in the Palisadium, an adjoining 
building. 1 loved the comfort of a large apartment. 1 loved the service, the grand 
lobby. 1 loved everything. Andrea loved the apartment but hated Cliffside Park El- 
ementary School. Even today, while swimming or exercising with a gorgeous view 
of Manhattan on the opposite side of the Hudson, I feel an immense satisfaction 
that after so much difficulty and deprivation, in spite of the Fascists and the Com- 
munists, 1 live in such comfort and luxury. Sometimes, deep down, I think that this 
may not last forever; with a stroke of bad luck, economic collapse, serious illness, 
war, or whatnot 1 may fall on hard times again. Would I have the courage to adjust? 
Would I be able to cope with deprivation as I did before? 

Cliffside Park, at the time, was a very Italian, very lower middle class town. An- 
drea felt out of place in the school. She was teased and picked on. Our family was 
definitely different from the average there; we pushed Andrea to be an achiever, 
stressed the importance of math, and hired French tutors. We would have been 
willing to buy a cheap piano for her to study music, but she rebelled and said, 
“don’t buy it, I don’t want to practice”. She also refused to go to Hebrew school. 
The fact that we maintained a European style dress code instead of allowing her to 
wear jeans and sneakers did not help. She had difficulty falling asleep at night. The 
fear of sleeplessness itself was enough to prevent her from falling asleep. Many 
nights she ended up in our bed after 1 :00am to get at least a couple of hours sleep. 
1 consulted a child psychologist. He gave me a tape with relaxation exercises for 
Andrea, and recommended some changes in our daily routine. The new routine 
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stressed family life; we made sure that breakfast and dinner were family affairs and 
kept any arguments between Gyuri and myself out of earshot of Andrea. After 
a while her sleeping problems stopped. It was a blessing that the office where I 
worked went to a four-day week. We worked longer hours but got Fridays off. 
Every Friday Andrea and I went to a local luncheonette together during school 
lunchtime. We both enjoyed this “outing”; at least I know I did. She was a good 
student, but she hated math. Her most infamous sayings were: “don’t explain, just 
give me the answer”, and “you know only Hungarian math, not American.” 

1 am sure that emigration was a big stress for her. France, Philadelphia, two ad- 
dresses in Leonia and Cliffside Park in five years, and sensing of our worries about 
the present and future put a large burden on a small child. Winston Towers offered 
her some compensation. Andrea liked the apartment, her pink room (the walls and 
rug were pink at her request), and the pool in the Palisadium. Everything changed 
later, when we moved to Stony Brook, where she found an intellectually nourishing 
environment and made friends with children of similar background. 

In mid-1973 Western Union laid off a lot of people, including me. I was devas- 
tated; this was my first experience being laid off. It made me feel inadequate. Being 
laid off or being fired —the end result is the same. We had no reserves and I had no 
idea when and how I would find another job. Unemployment paid a small sum, it 
helped, but it was also morally demeaning to be “on the dole.” 

1 turned to an employment agency, and after a few months they found a pro- 
gramming job for me at NBC. The best part of the job was working at Rockefeller 
Center in the middle of Manhattan. Every day at lunchtime I went strolling on 5 th 
Avenue and checked out the shops. I bought some clothes in the upscale stores at 
deeply discounted sale prices. 

After about three months of working at NBC, the search process that 1 had 
started earlier yielded an offer from the pharmaceutical company, Merck, located 
in Rahway, New Jersey. They offered $16,000 and hired me for the first time since 
my part-time job at the University of Pennsylvania, with full disclosure of my 
Ph.D. Actually, they hired me partly because of it. In industry it gives credit to 
a project to have a Ph.D working on it. My nametag on the door said “Dr. Eva 
Bozoki”, and the secretary picked up the phone: “Dr. Eva Bozoki’s line”. The 
work was interesting, and challenging; 1 was to develop a chemical engineering lan- 
guage to automate the production processes of different products. Each “verb” of 
the language would have invoked a manipulation, like filling a container, distilling, 
pressurizing, and so on. Each noun would have represented the chemical materi- 
als on which the actions were to be performed. I finished the design, which was 
reviewed by both the Engineering Department of Merck (who would have used 
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the language) and an outside expert favorably. However there was much politicking 
between the heads of the two departments involved (my department was Research 
and Development), and the project went nowhere. In the end, the stress and the 
unpleasant atmosphere exacerbated my gallstone problems and my gallbladder had 
to be removed. (I started having attacks from time-to-time before, the first one 
while still in Budapest, the next one when 1 almost passed out on the Metro be- 
tween Bourg— la-Reine and Orsay, and the last one when I, in fact, passed out in the 
bathroom of the lab in Orsay, but this time I was in constant pain). Shordy after 1 
returned to work in the fall of 1976, 1 was called in to my boss’s office at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and told to pack my belongings and leave. I was unceremoniously 
escorted out of the building, which was standard industry-practice to prevent ex- 
employees from taking information, data, or results with him/her, or causing any 
damage on purpose. However, I got the severance pay that was owed to me. This 
happened barely a year after we bought the condo. It was devastating. For the sec- 
ond time in my life I was unemployed. 


Brookhaven 

At about that time Gyuri read in a physics journal that Brookhaven National 
Laboratory had received money to build a new 2.4-mile-circumference particle 
accelerator, called Isabelle, so they would be hiring physicists. He sent in an ap- 
plication and was invited for an interview. He was hired, and we were overjoyed; 
Brookhaven is one of the most prestigious research centers in the US. 1 immedi- 
ately applied for a job at what appeared at that time to be a much smaller, signifi- 
cantly less expensive, and from a particle physicist’s point of view less interesting 
project. It was the National Synchrotron Light Source (NSLS), which included an 
electron injector system, pre -accelerators, and two storage rings that further ac- 
celerated and stored the electron beams. The facility was being built at the time 
and is still operational now. The rings have 51 and 170-meter circumferences and 
operate at 800 MeV and 2.8 GeV energy. Isabelle was to be used to accelerate two 
intersecting proton beams in the hope of finally experimentally find the elusive 
W and Z bosons. Isabelle became “was a belle” partly because CERN one-upped 
Brookhaven and found those particles before Isabelle became operational, and 
partly because it became clear that Isabelle’s superconducting magnets could not 
operate as expected. Consequently, the whole project was redesigned and reincar- 
nated as Relativistic Heavy Ion Collider (RHIC). It now accelerates two intersect- 
ing heavy ion beams with the hope of creating quark-gluon plasma, and of creat- 
ing local energy density approaching big bang like conditions. 

In contrast, the experiments at the NSLS did not use accelerated particles, the 
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electrons themselves, but the intense photon beams emitted by the electrons in the 
strong magnetic dipoles that guide them along a roughly circular path. While the 
beneficiaries of the experiments at RHIC are the particle physicists, at the NSLS 
the experimenters are biologists, chemists, material scientists, and researchers in 
the fields of applied science and engineering; the NSLS facility was built by ac- 
celerator physicists for the benefit of other scientists. If I was hired 1 would have 
to shift from elementary particle physics to the less glamorous accelerator physics, 
but that would be OK with me. 

I got an interview, and a few days later I was offered the choice of a permanent 
position as technical support personnel or as a physicist with a contract to be 
renewed (or not) periodically. At the age of 43, after having a seven-year absence 
from research, I chose stable employment. 1 have no reason to regret my choice; I 
was working as a physicist with relative freedom in a less prestigious and somewhat 
lower-paying position, but finally we were both working in an academic environ- 
ment, in relatively secure positions, with no financial worries. Over the following 
1 8 years I was able to publish, and to participate in conferences. I was also invited 
to visit and work at the physics research institute in Frascati, near Rome, and at 
CERN in Geneva. The only drawback was the location; BNL is located on East- 
ern Long Island, about 55 miles from midtown Manhattan. The commute was 
impossible from New Jersey; we had to move. Stony Brook offered both an easy 
commute to BNL and excellent public schools for Andrea. We found a nice, fairly 
contemporary house on a cul-de-sac (no traffic made it very safe for children) with 
a half- acre lot in the historic old part of the town. There was a large front lawn and 
the back had a wooded area with tall, old trees. The best feature was the basement 
that looked like an Austrian Inn with wood panels, a wet-bar, and huge sliding 
doors that opened onto a semicircular patio. We rented the condo out, since I felt 
that if we sold it, we would never be able to buy it back; its price would run away 
from us. 

During the 1 8 years that we rented out the condo, we gained a world of experi- 
ence in being landlords. We had tenants of all kinds. A well off retired couple who 
after having declared bankruptcy, disappeared suddenly after only 1 V 2 years, six 
months before their lease was to expire. The dashing and charming son of the 
restaurateur, who owned the Magic Pan, was next. He moved in with his girlfriend 
instead of his French wife and daughter, changed the decor in the apartment, 
installing floor-to-ceiling mirrors, grey wall-to-wall carpet, and matching silver 
colored blinds. He spent a fortune without even asking for permission to make 
changes. Eventually he and his girlfriend had a falling out and repeatedly locked 
each other out of (my) apartment, every time calling a locksmith to break the lock. 
After he finally moved out we found long dominatrix boots and a whip in one of 
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the closets. He was followed by the owner of one the biggest real estate agencies in 
the area. When she moved out the apartment was so filthy that the faucets had to 
be replaced; they were impossible to clean. We had a California businessman who 
came with a thick wad of money, and put down the 2-month security plus 1 -month 
rent in cash. After only a few months he stopped paying rent and with the New 
Jersey laws that heavily lean to the side of the renters, it took us almost 6 months 
to finally evict him. He left, taking our terrace furniture with him. We also had a 
Greek shipping magnate for a tenant, but his stay was uneventful. Our last tenant 
was a retinal surgeon. True to his profession, he was an overly precise, stickler for 
the rules person. We had no problems of any kind with them. 

In Stony Brook Andi felt at home in school. The majority of children came 
from homes where education was valued. They were pushed to do their best in 
school. They learned different languages and learned to play at least one musical 
instrument. Suddenly she was not that different from the rest of her classmates. 
The values that we tried to instill in her were shared by other families as well. She 
expressed a “burning” desire to learn to play the piano; she even “played” on the 
edge of the kitchen table. Naturally, we were elated. We quickly bought a used 
upright piano, and found a teacher in the neighborhood. She had a feel for music 
(inherited surely from her father, not from me), learned to read music and soon 
caught up with her friends. Later, because of the influence of one her friends, she 
joined the choir in the school; that was the beginning of a new chapter and a new 
opportunity in her life: singing. It gave her lots of joy and lots of heartache. In 
the end she had to choose between a career in music and becoming a physician. 1 
think that she chose well. 

We found a few friends in Stony Brook. Ilona Ellinger, a real lady, now 96 years 
old, is the daughter of one of Hungary’s best 19 th century painters, Deak Eb- 
ner Lajos. She herself is an artist. She was a woman’s-libber before the term was 
coined. After her parents died when she was 20 years old, she moved to Copen- 
hagen in order to avoid being dictated to by aunts or her future mother-in-law, 
then to Stockholm where she studied art. She left Europe on the last ship to the 
US during WWII, and joined her young husband, a Danish engineer, who after a 
short stint in the “free Danish army” somehow ended up in New York. He turned 
out to be a womanizer, and Ilona left him. She eventually got a Ph.D from John 
Hopkins, and went on to teach art history at Trinity College in Washington DC. 
After retiring from Trinity she became the chair of the art department at Stony 
Brook University. 

The Saunders, Ivan and Agi, though significandy younger than us, became good 
friends. Ivan was a professor at the Suffolk County Community College teach- 
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ing comparative literature. He retired and now lectures at Columbia University 
on Central European literature and film. He is a well-known and well-respected 
Hungarian to English literary translator. Agi has a degree in Library Sciences and 
worked as reference librarian. They are intellectually stimulating company, and we 
met lot of interesting people, writers, historians, and sociologists (mostly from 
Hungary) in their home. Agi is a warm and hospitable person, a real “yiddische 
mame.” We still keep in touch with them. 

Peter and Margaret Szusz also became our friends. Peter was a mathematics Pro- 
fessor at Stony Brook University. He was a typical absentminded professor, not 
caring about his appearance or other mundane things. His mother took care of 
him and the household. He was also an accomplished violin player. He left Hun- 
gary in the mid 1960’s with his mother and setded in Stony Brook. He was an avid 
nature lover, who shunned and hated cities. In his opinion cities were unlivable: 
polluted, crowded, and the air was un-breathable. He spent all his free time in 
Switzerland, mountain climbing or simply walking and staying in small isolated 
places. He met Margaret, a much younger German woman, on such a trip. They 
were alike, and they soon married. Things were bumpy; the Jewish mother was not 
overly enthusiastic to have a second Mrs. Szusz in the house, and a German one 
to boot. Eventually, she moved to Florida. It was a good marriage; Margaret with 
German precision and neatness took care of him and their house, while Peter gave 
her the status: “Frau Professor Szusz”. Unfortunately, a brain tumor took Margaret 
in her 50’s, and Peter moved to an isolated place in New Hampshire. He was in his 
mid 80s when he died of complications from a heart operation. 

At BNL there were a few women scientists: physicists, biologists, and chemists. 
We all shared the same problem; balancing homes, children, husbands, and work. 
We had to compete with men whose wives took care of the home front, allowing 
them to put in long-long hours of work. We also had to combat the notion that 
women are less suited for science and research than men. 1 always felt that we had 
to be twice as good as men to be accepted as equals. Men networked extensively. 
We needed a support group, an organization where we could exchange experience 
and ideas, and not feel so isolated. A few of us established the Brookhaven Women 
in Science group. We met regularly, and we set a number of goals for ourselves. 
We succeeded in convincing the director’s office to bring daycare to BNL and to 
provide coordination of health benefits for couples working at BNL. We invited 
women, outstanding in their field, to give BNL-wide lectures, and established a 
scholarship for women who wanted to continue their education that was interrupt- 
ed —due to the social mores of the time- when they started a family. The scholar- 
ship was named after Renata Chasman, who was one of the two designers of the 
NSLS accelerators, but passed away from breast cancer before they were built. 
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All in all, Brookhaven was the start of a quiet, stable life. Finally, we were at 
home. We lived in a country that accepted us, and offered opportunities; we got 
away from the European meanness, and especially from the growing, and now 
rampant hatred of Jews in Hungary. 
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Appendices 


Family members resting places: 

Budapest Jewish Cemetery 
1108 Budapest, Kozma u. 6 


Karolin Rona, Lajos Rona, Laszlo Rona 

24-43-21 

Miklos Rona 

17A-22-01 

Rozsa Gombosi 

39-5-13 

Mrs. Dezso Gombosi, nee Madid Farkas 

43-44-26 

Mrs. Dezso Gombosi, nee Szeren Schwartz 

39-4-13 

Janos Gombosi, Magda Gombosi 

17G-13-1 

Erzsebet Braun, Gyula Braun 

38A/1-31-2 

Mrs. Dezso Gombosi, nee Hanna Herskovits 

??? 
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Singer Family tree 
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Rona Family tree 
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Gombosi Family tree 
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Photos 


1900 - 1950 



The Singer Family. 

Standing: Jeno, Jozsi and his wife Lujza, Lajos Rona. 

Sitting: Margit (Jeno’s wife), Moric Singer and his wife Amalia 
Mullhoffer, Karolin (my grandmother). 
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Bottom right: Magda Rona 


Top left: Magda Rona 


Top right: The Rona chil 
dren: Laci, Miklos and 
da 
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The wedding picture of Dezso Gombosi and Hanna Herskovits 
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PASSENGER RECORD 

Here Is the record for the passenger. Click the links above to see more information about this passenger. 



PASSENGER RECORD 

Here is the record for the passenger. Click the links above to see more information about this passenger. 
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AwtiM htmiiy tlntmy (/nw* <1 MUi lilnU 

First Name: 

Fany 

Last Name: 

Gombosi 

Ethnicity: 

Hungary, Magyar 

Last Place of Residence: Budapest 

Date of Arrival 

Aug 20, 1905 

Age at Arrival: 

27y Gender: F Marital Status: M 

Ship of Travel: 

Slavonia 

Port of Departure: Flume 

Manifest Line Number: 0017 




TV <f lUnty rtu fvMMUUam I 
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Dezso Gombosi in 1914 



The Gombosi family (left to right): 

Rozsi, Szeren Schwartz (3rd wife), Juci, Dezso and Janos 
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Left: Magda and Janos court- 
ing 


Bottom: Engagement pic- 
ture of Magda and Janos 
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August 6, 1933: Wedding of Magda and Janos 
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My places in Budapest 
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street 


staircase 


Room 1 


Room 2 


Bathroom 



courtyard 


kitchen 


The apartment in Izabella utca 


Room 3 


outside corridor entrance 


WC 


pantry 


light court 


maid 
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My Grandmother’s letter to my Mother 
“My dear Magda! 

1 left you with aching heart. 1 miss my Evike terribly. 1 see her in my mind all day 
long. Take good care of her. Today I went to see Marcs’a (Marcsa Kiichler) mother. 
Marcsa came to visit, the child is sick, she got a cold, and the doctor does not yet 
know what is wrong. They think the problem is with her bladder. 1 beg you to dress 
my litde darling warmly. 1 am sending you meat, half of it for soup, the rest for 
porkolt. Cook it today. Put the soup on with the veggies. Make garlic sauce to go 
with it. Cook it for Vz hour, (the meat) will be tender. The pate will keep for 2 days. 
Give to Mrs. Policer a head of lettuce and half of the potato. Million kisses from 
the whole family. Mother.” 

And next to it from my father: “Until wee see each other: the spinach and carrot 
Janos” 
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PBEH0H5HI 



Gombosi Workshop and our home in Izabella utca 
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Budapest — Kunhegyes — Bojt — Berettyoujfalu — Vancsod - Na- 

gyvarad 
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End-of-the-year class photo in 1943 


SVAJCI KOVETSEG 
IDEGEff ERDEKEK KfiPVItBLETE 


KIVANDORLAS1 OSZTALY 

v.. vaoasz-utca n 



3o51/XC 

T95T — 


ElZERISCHE GESANDTSCHAFT 

rEILUNG FOR FREMDE INTERESEEN 

ABTEILUNG AUS WAN DERUNG 
V.. VADASZ utca » 


Die Schwel ter 1 iche Qeaandt- 
scbaft , Afctel lung fremde Inte- 
resBen, beBCbelolgt hlermlt, 

dais 

Oembotl Jiao»*taeJe As gyeracke 

lo ichvel serlschen Kollektlv- 
paea lur Auewanderungr elnge- 
tragen let, daber 1st der (die) 
Betreffende ale Besltter elnea 
gaitigoo Releepaeses su be- 
tracbten . 

Budapest. 23 Oktober 1944. 


A SvAJcl KOveteBgr. Idegen 
£rdekek KBpvlaelete, esenoel 
1 gaxol J a , hogy 

3»abe«l Jfino« m neje As gyerme 

aavejcl caoportoe Ccollectlv} 
utleYdlbes eserepel fit) z ir‘ 
nevezett ArvAnyes utlev 
tokAban levo azecoAlyno a. 
tendd. — 11 

Budapest, 1944 . oktAber 25 . 
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Tree of Life behind the Dohany street Synagogue 






ombosi Dezso's leaf is on branch CLVII aand marked 
with a black spot 
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The extended Rona family in 1949: 

Standing (left to right): Janos, Magda, nagy-Eva, Lajos Rona, Laci, Gizi, Miklos 
Sitting (left to right): Eva, Agnes Rona (Miklos’ daughter), Tamas, Mariann, Judit Rona (Miklos’ daughter) 
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1950 - 1970 
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Tala'lkozunk « 1958-BAN. 
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Ph.D. Award ceremony 


A TUDOMANYOK 
KANDIDATUSANAK OKLEVELE 

* 


A TUDOMANYOS MINOSfTO BIZOTTSAG 

‘it 

KANDIDATUSAVA NYILVANITOTTA 

jBt/g/rrMfSt, /96S. 25. 
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EINOK TITKAR 


Candidate of Physics (Kandidatus) 
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Our very 1st (almost) car; the Trabant 


At the Balaton in 1958 


Lonci and me 
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SArokhaz (15b Nagyenyed st.) in 2008. 
In die front: Eszter and Zoli 
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Tamas, Eva, Anya 
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Climb to Moussala: Radka, Eva, Gyuri 



Climb to Moussala: Girlfriend, Radka, Eva, Gyuri 
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Much needed rest; Eva, Gyuri, Radka with the mountain rescue 

team 





Moussala: the Lab in the snow 
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Moussala: the Lab in the summer 



Moussala: the penetrating shower experiment 
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At the banks of the Volga in Dubna 





Our new Moskvits. Notice the licence plate. 


The "people"'s radio is on top of the armoire 
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Exploring the grass at my parents summer cottage in Csillaghegy 


3 weeks 


-1 week 


7 months 
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on Gpa 


22 months; already on the phone 


r 






14 months 
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2nd birthday 




3 years old. Gpa made it for me 
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on the playground 



1969: In the preschool. Andi is the 4th from left 
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4th birthday 



With Singer Zsuzsi and Monika 
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1970 - 2010 



Aunt Kati from Paris 
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gold jewelry 
rings 
bracelets 
necklace 
earring 

man’s clothing items 
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houshold items 
rugs 
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portable typewriter 
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towels 
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coffee maker 
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1910 Z2 


reives Jezr.o! 


: lnt ahogv korfebban is i.:ftr .ioleztem, szeretn fenk nfcg egy 6vct 
hasszabbi tani . UnjnAlatos m6<!on nen ment ugv ahogy rtrted, fes ahogy 
ozarettcm volna, egyiiBben a 3 hAnnpos hossznbitAoi kfcrfesennel. U(’:/a- 
nia kdzvetleniil az Aix-i konferencia elott kaptam meg ezt a mellfelcelt 
au/TifiztUBi keltezfesii meghivAt, ho 6ppen az otthoni enge d6ly fcs az 
amerikni vizun neg3zerzfeoe koriili vArhatA idbveoztesfeg niatt viosza- 
Irtam, hogy fentnrtjAk-e az AllAst ha csak kfcsobb tudok is racnni, s 
miut&n orre a napokban pozitiv vAlaszt kaptam, mellfekelten elkiildom 
ennek mAsolatAt is. 

Azt hiszem, azt mondanon sem kell, nit jclent egy ilvcn egy 
eves meghivAs (nil.yen szakmai elismerAst) akkor, anikor tudvalevd- 
lep elfeg nagy nehfezs&gek vannak a fizikusok elhelyeZKedfesfet illetd— 
leg az tgvesult illamokban. 

Azt i 3 negemlitenfenk , hogy 1965-ben mAr egyszer kaptunk ( '-vs. 
is &3 fen is) meghivAt amerikAba egy konfereneiAra, minden koltsfegun- 
ket fedeztfek volna, de az Intfezet akkori igazgatAja nera adott rA en- 
gedfelyt (szenfelyesen beszfeltUnk vele DubnAban, ahol az idbbon voltunk) . 
llgynnoaak o azt ; end la :vAnak tavaly (egy nAsik amerikai konferencia 
kapcsAn, aminek a kdltsfegeit saint fen nen a Ki'KI-nak kellfett volna fe- 
dezni, csak az utiktiltsfeget) , hogy negadta az engedfclyt., hogy kijdj- 
jlink Francia orczAgba, menjiink onnan a sajAt 6s nen az Allan kdltsfe- 
gfen AnerilcAba. 

Itt a laborban febr. 15 utAn is biztositjAk (egfcszen juniusig 
bezArAlag - mint ahogy azt Jelezte a Icnokncm-) az AllAsonat, hogy 
meg tudjuk vAmi a szilk 3 feges fornasAgok (otthonrAl az en^edfcly, U5A- 
b6l a vizun) esetlegeo kfesfeasel valfe elintfczfesfet. ’falAn nem nagy 
naivitAs a rfeszomrbl azt renfelni, hogv sikertil a dolgot pozitivan 
elintfezni. dlkfepzelheted , hogy mennyire igyekezten az idoponttal , 
hogy ne igy kiilbn fussanak a dolgok, de nindeniitt van egy kis bUrok— 
rAeia. 

Kferfestink tehAt az, hogv nindkettbnk r&szfere nfeg egy 6v fizetfes- 
nfclkiili szabadsAgot adjon a KFKI. 

i ell&kel ten kulden nfeg a labornak tAjfekoztatAs vfegett (lia e3et- 
leg non lcaptntok volna hivatalos ncghiv6t) a jbvd fevi konforenciAk 
tfanAjAt 6s vArhat'o iddpontjAt. 'I’alAn ki lehot valnkit kiildeni rAjuk. 

Kferlek ne haragudj a sok fes nen tul kellenes felndat&rt, amit 


neked adunk. , . , 

Szeretettel 

y.t « • 

.-*-v Un.Vn r r W/ —v t« * ftrc , 


lidvbzdl: 
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.Budapest , 1^|U, iiuvemucr xv. 


Kedves Eva es Gyuri! 

Hera hivatalos, hozzam irt leveleteket megkaptara. Oriilo 
hogy Gyuri 3-honapos hosszab’oitasanak ugye vegre rendezodbt 
Ami az 1 eves amerikai utatokat illeti, sajnos, serarai bizta 
tot nem tudok raondani. az akademianal es a KFKI-ban az utob 
bi idoben kialakult gyakorlat szerint nyugati tanulraanyutak 
nal a hoaszabbitAs megkeresehez szuk3eges, hogy az illeto 
elobb haza utazzon Magyarorszagra kikiildetesenek lejartakor 
es itthon k^relmezze a hosszabbitdst, Kiilonosen igy van ez 
a Ti eaetetekben, ahol g/akorlatilag nem i3 hosszabbit Asrol 
hanem egy teljesen uj utrol van szo. Jzert arra kerlek Benn 
teket, hogy franciaorszagi kikuldetesetek lejartakor, azaz 
1971. januar 15-en gyertek haza es itthon kerjetek az ujabb 
kikiildetest. 

Meg kell raondanora , hogy az eselyek nem tul nagyok. Bar 
volt ia£r arra precedens, hogy hosszabbitas iigyeben haza uta 
zott valaki / Revai Jano3, Paris / es megkapta a hosszabbi- 
tast. 


Varunk Benne teket. 


Baruti iidvozlettel : 




/: Kiss Dezso :/ 
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Strasbourgbol visszajovet kaptuk kAzhez azt a levelet. ami remAnyeinket semmivA 
foszlatta. BAr hozzA vagyunk szokva az "ez van. ezt kel I szeretni" fenyAI lapotokhoz , mA- 
gis meglehetosen sArelmesnek Areztuk az elutasitAst mAgpedig tobb oknAI fogva is. Elsd- 
sorban seiwnilyen el f ogadhatd indoka -mint pi. az osztAly fizikusainak tdlterhel tsAge 
vagv munkAnk pdtolhatat Ian szuksAgessAge az el kovetkezendd Avben- nincsen, sot az osztA 
lyon Avek dta AltalAnosan kialakult gvakorlat szerint az osztAly AllomAnyAnak megtartA- 
sa cAljAftdl tobb fizikusnak Allanddan kulfoldon cAlszeru tartozkodni . MAsrAszrol pedig 
-csak az osztAlyt tekintve- akik eddig kulfoldon dolgoztak, mind hosszabbi thattak As 
tobb mint egv Avet t&lthettek kulfoldon -El emAr ,Tdni , te, PintAr Gyuri , SurAnyi PAter, 
hogv csak nAhAnv nevet emlitsunk. 

Azt a korulmAnyt mArlegelve, bogy Asszeru Arvek alapjAn folottes szerveinket ugy 
sem lehet meggyozni , valamint azt, hogy mi (As sajnos mAg sokan mAsok) 1953-1970 ill. 
1958-1970 kozott a dubnai kinttartdzkodAstdl el tekintve nem dol gozhat tunk bosszabb ideig 
kulfoldi laborban annak ellenAre hogv kozben tobb meghivAsunk is volt, el hatAroztuk, 
hogv a kbvetkezmAnvekkel (mind a hazai torvAnyekkel vald szembekeru lAst , mind a tAvolab- 
bi bizonvtalan jovot Artve ezalatt) szAmolva mAgis elfogadjuk a tengeren t6li meghivAst. 

El hatArozAsunkhoz mAg tovAbbi kAt korulmAny is hozzAjArult. 

(a) A nagvenergi Aj u kisArleti fizika nAlunk mint "nem kdzvetlenul hasznot hoz6" tudo • 

mAnv -anAlkul hogy igazAn felnott volna- a jelek szerint el fog halni. BAr erre vilAg 

viszonylag gyorsabban lAtszik 

szerte van bizonyos tendencia. nAlunk nem vitAs- a halaia 

bekovetkezni az osztAly As vezetoinek erofesz i t Asei ellenAre is. Minthogv mAs lehetosAg a 
kArdAs megoldAsAra nines, ez egvet jelent azzal, hogy szukebb szakmAnkat belAthatd idon 
belii 1 meg kellene vAltoztatni. 

(b) Ismeretes. hogy nAhAny szomszAdos szocialista orszAgban a kozel keleti helyzet kiAle 
zodAse miatt furesa politikai Aramlat van ki fej lodoben . BAr ezen Aramlat hazai AtvAtelAre 
megerosodAsAre As az ember szemAlves biztonsAgAra As jovojAre vald kihatAsAt illeloen 
mAg csalAdon belul is kulonbozd vAlemAnyek vannak, korAbbi . 2-ik vi lAghAborus szomoru ta 
pasz ta I atai nk abban az i rAnyban befolyAsol tak bennunket . hogy a fenti dontAsre jussunk. 

MAlvsAgesen sajnAljuk, hogy neked vagv az IntAzetben dolgozd nAhAnv mAs kollAgA- 
nak, barAtnak, csalAdtagnak kozvetve vagy kdzvetlenul esetleg kel 1 emet lensAget okozhatunk 
de minthogv mAs normAlis lehetosAgunk a helyzet megoldAsAra nines, ezektol Altalad a 
helyzetiink tArgvi lagos megitAlAsAt As megArtAsAt szeretnAnk kArni . AnnAI is inkAbb mert 
a legtobb Allamban mindenkinek joga van utlevAIre As AllampoIgAri jogaik teljes megtartAs. 
mellett (mAg szavazd jogukat is beleArtve) hosszabb vagy rovidebb idore kulfoldi munkAt 
vAI lalhatnak -haesak nincsenek ArvAnyes birdsAgi itAlet alatt. Azt, hogy mi kAnytelenek v» 
tunk ilven "torvAnvellenes" formAban vAllalni kulfoldon munkAt, az csak az emberek szabad 
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REFUND DUE DEPOSITOR 


A budapestl II. XI. 


XII. leer. Biro Gas 


B. II. 855/1971/5. 


A Kdpkb .tarenedg nevobenl 


A budapestl II. XI. do XII. korUletl Birbodg 
tus 17. nap j an megtartott nyilvanoo turgyala 


Budapeaten, 1971. auguaz- 
son meghozta a kCvetkezd 


iteletet: 


A jogel lane son kUlfbldbn tartdzkodd: 

I.r.B K.Bozoki Gy 8«r g,y»vadlott- aki 1930. jtinius 21. -dn 

Klakunheg ye son azilletei t, liudape si \i . X'-tlTTfer. l,a E ye B yed u. 15. szumu 
hazban lalcott, egyotemet vdgzett, mag^ar aliampolgar, vagyona kdtszobao 
brbklokao 1/2-ed rdsze, nds, 1 kiskoru gyormeko van, karoaete iameretlen 
anyjat Kronstoln Erzsdbet, btlrttetlen. 


II. r . pr. Bozokl Cybrgynd, /’dr. Gombosl kva / vddlott,- 

aki 1935. marcius 23 .-tin Budapeaten sziiletett, Budapeot, XII. leer. 

Ita/ryonyed u. 15. ozajjiu huzban lakott, ogyetemot vegzett, mag^ar allnra- 
polrdr^ vagvona 2 szobdo brbklakds 1/2-ed rdsz, tudornanyos f&nunlcataro 
volt, icereBoto iameretlen, fdrjezett, 1 kiskoru gyernolco van, anyja. 

H ona Ziagdolna. biintetlen, 

* . 1 

b U n S a b k t hazatdrds megtagaddsaban . 

A blrdsdg o z e r t Dr. Bozokl Gybrgy do Dr. Bozokl GySreyne' vddlO 
3 /haroc/ 3/harom/ dvi dnabaaGUgveoztdsre, mellekbuntetdeill 4-4 /m 
ndgy/ dvi kbzUgyektol eltlltasra, tovabba toljes vaeyonelkobzasra 1 

1 I . 


A Bzabadsdgveoztdst vdgrehajtds esetdn mindkdt vudlottaj. Bzemben szigO' 
ritott biinteteavegreha5tu&i munkahelyen kell vogrehnj tnm. 


A vadlottak koteieoek az oddig felmeriilt 100 /szaz/ l't. egyetemlegesen 
az ezutdn esetleg felmeriild bUnUgyi koltseget kulon-kUlbn az allamnak 
megfizetni. 


Indokolas : 

A birdsag a targyalaa adatal alapjan a kbvetkezd tenyallaot ullapitotte. 
meg: 

Drw Boz&i Gy orgy vadlott az egyetem elvdgzdse utdn a Kozponti PlZikai 
Kutatd Intdzetnel dolgozott, mint tudomanyos fdmunkataro. ’.lunkajat 
kimagaslo oredindnyassoggel vdgozte, tbbbizben rdszesUlt jutaliraban. 

Dr. Bozdki Gv orgy no vadlott az ogyetem elvdgzdse utan ugyanosak a Kbz— 
ponti Pizikal Kutatd Xntdzetben dolgozott, mint tudornanyos ■ fdmunkatdrs 
Blismert atomkutatd volt, a fizlkal tudomdnyok kandldutuoa. 
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A Budapest! Fovaroai Bird sdg mint inaa< dfoku 


Bf. XXIV. 4228/1971/10. szam. 


: 19 72 JAN . -5 / 


PEIOANV:. 


.WtlfKtE! 

A Nepkoztdraasag nevdb ws/toM 

blflWiT'iN': 


- r’;;. 

.77^2 




-Sl-'XZ?/ 


A Budapest!' Fovaroai Birdsag mint radsodfoku birdedg Budapesten, 
1971. evi november ho 17. napjan tartott nyilvanos fellebbezdsi 
targyalas al'apjan meghozta a kbvetkezo 


iteletet : 

A hazatdrea megtagadaea miatt helycsen: Dr. Bozoki Gybrgy es tarsa 
ellen inditott bUnteto ilgyben a Budapest! II., XI, 4s Xll.kertileti 
Biroaag B.II. 855/1971/5. szdm alatt hozott iteletet annyiban val- 
toztatja meg,hogy a vadlottakkal szemben kiszbbott .szabadsagveaz- 
test 4-4 /Negy-Bdgy/ evre ouJjpaitja azzal,hogy azt bortbnben kell 
vdgrehajtani. 

As itdlet egyeb rendelkezeaeit nom drinti, a fellebbezdseket pedig 
elutasit ja. 

Megallapit ja,hogy a masodfoku eljjaraaban tovdbbi 4o.-Pt /Begyven/ 
forint buniigyi kbltsdg meruit fel. 

Indokolds 

'> ■ 

Az elaofoku biroaag Dr. Bozdki Gyorgy. da Dr. Bozoki Gybrgyne vad- 
lottakat hazateres inegtagadasa miatt 3—3 evi szigoritott btintetes- 
vegrehajtasi munkahelyen letoltendo szabadsagvesztdsre .tovabba 4- 
4 evi koziigyektol valo eltiltasra es mindkdt vadlottat teljes va- 
gyon elkobzasra itdlte. 

Az itdlet ellen az iigyesz fellebbezdsi dvdasal elt a vadlottak ter- 
here a bllntetds sulyosbitasa vdgett, a jogelleneson kiilfbldbn tar- 
tozkodd vadlottak vedoje enyhitesert fellobbezett. 

A Fdvaroai Fdugyeazsdg Bfel. 44.o37/1971.szamu dtirataban az iigydsz 
fellebbezesi dvasat fenntartotta,ljJ?szabadsagvesztes aulyosbitdsat ds 
a vddoi fellebbezea elutasitaBat inditvanyozta, 

A perorvoalatok kbziil a maaedrfoku birdsag a fenntartott iigyeszi 
ovast alapoanak talalta, a vdaelmi fellebbezest pedig a kbvetkezdk- 
ben kifejt'enddk miatt alaptalannak itdlte meg. 

Az elaofoku birdsag az iigyet kellden felderitette. A tdnyallast 
az iigyben feltart bizonyitelcok helyes mdrlegeldsdvel megalapozc J_ - 
tan dllapitotta meg. 

A tenyallasbol az elaofoku birdsdg okszerii kovetkeztetdst vont a vad- 
lottalc biinbssdgere, a az elbiralt caelekmdnyt is tbrvdnyesen mi- 
nositette. 
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Bf. XXIV. <*228/1971/lo.szdm. 


A bunossegi kSrulmenyeket annyiban egdsziti ki a masodfoku birdsag. 
hogy tovabbi sulyosito tenyezd mindkdt vadlottnal az ,hogy az atla- 
got meghalado iskolai vegzettseg egyetem giellett hazajukat hut lentil 
elhagyva fontos bizalmi helyze'siikkel eltek vissza.mert mint tudoma- 
nyos kutatok a nepqazdasagnak oulyos kart okoztak az altal, hogy 
a nepi allam segitaegevel szeszett tudasukat, tapasztalataikat olyan 
nyugati orszagban gyiimblcsbztetik,amelyek szemben allnak a szoci- 
alista taborral,ezen belul i&gyarorszaggal is, 

A modositott bunossegi korulmenyeket vizsgalva, a masodfoku birosag 
ugy talalta, hogy. azfelsofoku birosag altal alkalmazott fo-biintetes 
nine:, ^ ar tnyban a vadlottak altal megvalositott cselekmdny nagyfoku 
targyi sulyaval.kzert a masodfoku birosag helyt adott az iigyeszi 
ov^snak, es s. felulvizsgalt iteletet a Be, 258, §,— a ertelmeben a vad— 
lottas terhere akkent yaltoztatta meg, hogy a szabadsdgvesztest mind 
a Ket vadlott vonatkozasaban felemelte 4 -4 evre, mert ezt a fo- 
buutetest tartotta szUksdgesnek a bunteteoi celok eleresdhez. 


folyik,hogy a masodfoku birosag enyhitdsre nem ta- 
ialt lehetoseget.Nem pedig azdrt , mert a viszonylag hosszabb tar- 
tamu kozugyektol valo eltiltas is sziikseges az iigyben,mert ezt a 
teljes allampolgari jogok gyakorlaeara valo meltatlanna valas.a 
teljes vagyonelkobzast pedig a tarsadalom vedelme indokolja az Ugy— 
ben, iulndezekre jfegyelemmel a masodfoku birosag az alaptalannak 
bizonyult vedelmi fellebbezdst , a Be. 261, §.-a /l/ nekezdese er- 
telmeben elutasitotta. 


Mivel a masodfoku birosag a vadlottakkal szemben alkalmazott sza- 
badsagvesztest 3 evndl hosszabb idotartamban hatarozta meg.meg kel- 
lett valtoztatni a bUntetesvegrehajtasi fokozatra vonatkoz<5 iteleti 
rende^^ezest is, mert a 3evnel hoszabb tartamu szabadsagvesztest a 
jjtK. 3o/iJ.S— a c./ pontja ertelmeben bbrtonben kell vegrehajtani. 

A vadlottak vedelmet kirendelt vedo ldtta el a fellebbezesi tar, a 1 - 
son rs.Kzert a kirendelt vedo dijara tekintettel meg kellett ailapi- 
S^L'-gy 32 ugyben tovabbi, ugyancsak a vadlottakat terhelo 4o.- 
Pt biinugyi koltseg is felmerjiat. 

Az eddig nem emlitett iteleti rendelkezesek megfelelnelc a torvenv- 
nek.ezert azokat a masodfoku birosag erintetlenUl hagyta. 

Budapest, 1971. evi november ho 17.napjan. 

dr.Pocsai Gyula sk, dr.Szabo Paine sk. dr.Valas Jozsef sk. 
eloado biro a tanaos elnoke szavazd bird 


Az itelet a^fenti napon jogerosse es 
vegrehajthatova valt. 
dr.Szabo Pdlne sk, a tanacs elndke. 


A kiadpiany hiteleUl: 
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Glenolden;'Andrea is in a red&white striped pancho 
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Glenolden 
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Leonia; Andrea’s small bedroom 
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SB: Living room w. fireplace 
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SB: Living rm & dining area 
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